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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY. 


The ‘Brownings. 
Rosert AND ExizaBetH BARRETT Browninc. By ANNE 
THacKERAY Rircuie. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


The German Army of To-Day. 


By LizvuTENANtT-COLONEL Exner. [Illustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. 


The ‘Dakotas. 
By Juutian Ratpx. With a Map. 


The Private School for Girls. 


By Anna C. Brackert. 


From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 


Part IV. By F. D. Mixxer. Illustrated by ALFRED Par- 
sons and F, D, MILier. 


Amerigo Vespucci. 
By Eveene LAwRENCE. 


Fiction: 


Jane Field. A Novel. PartI. By Mary E. Witkiys. II- 
lustrated by W. T. SmEpDLEY.— The World of Chance. A 
Novel. Part III. By Wimu1am Dean Howe tts.—VJesse- 
kiah Brown’s Courtship. By Rut McEnery Srvuarr. 
Illustrated.— Malouin. By Wizu1am McLENNAN. LIllus- 
trated. 


Poetry: 


Materials of a Story. By W. D. Howre1ius.—The Three In- 
Jfinities. By Witu1AM SuHarp.— The Lily-of-the-Valley. By 
Cuares G. D. Roperts.— When Comes the Night. By 
W. P. Presie, Jun.— The White Jessamine. By Joun 
B. Tass. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS : 


Editor’s Easy Chair Grorce WIL11AM CurRTIs. 
Editor’s Study CHARLEs DupLEY WARNER. 
Editor’s Drawer Tuomas NEtson Pace. 
Literary Notes LavureEncE Hourtron. 


SupscripTion Price: Four Dotiars A YEAR. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is speci- 
fied, Subscriptions will begin with the current number. Postage 
Sree to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LATEST BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
Collected and Edited by Grorcr Birkseck Hutt, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; Editor of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson.’’ Two volumes. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $7.50. (Ina bor.) 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
A Novel of American Society. By Hamittron Aipé. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


THE KANSAS CONFLICT. 
By Ex-Gov. CHARLES Ropinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Post 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. 


By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents. 


THE HERESY OF MEHETABEL CLARK. 


By Annie TRUMBULL SLosson. i16mo, cloth, ornamental, 
75 cents. 


FLYING HILL FARM. 
By Sore Swett. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.25. (‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


A CAPILLARY CRIME, 


And Other Stories. By F. D. Mutter. With two Ilustra- 
ons. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 


By Acnes Battey OrMsSBEE. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.00. 


CONCERNING ALL OF US. 


By Tuomas WENtTWoRTH Hicernson. With Portrait. 16mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. 


Stories. By RicHarp Harpixe Davis. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. 
By Grace King. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent by Harrer & BRoTuERs, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Harper’s New CaTaLocukE, a descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co. 'S NEW BOOKS. 


A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


‘BALLADS AND ‘BARRACK-ROOM ‘BALLADS. 


By Rupyarp Krecrna, author of “ Life’s Handicap,” “Plain Tales from the Hills,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his verses contributed to various magazines during the past few years. These, together 
with the ms by * Yussuf,”’ published in ‘* Macmillan’s denemnell and a number of new pieces now printed for the first 
time, will form the above volume. 








LORD TENNYSON’S New Book. 


THE FORESTERS: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 


By Arrep, Lorp Tennyson. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Uniform with the Library Edition of his works, in 8 volumes. 


“Lord Tennyson has touched the myth and pation of Robin Hood with the magic wand of his genius, and made them 
glow with the fire and semblance of reality.’""—New York Sun. 


“Character, poetry, poweeens f humor, and suggestion. it contains. It aims only to create and sustain a pleased rand 
tion; and that aim it has accomplished. It depicts a central character im-action, and it tells a representative love-story — 
story in which the oppressive persecutor of ptinummene age is foiled and discomfited, in which days of danger end at last i “n 
days of blissful peace.”"--New York Tribune. 7 


A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE THREE FATES. A Siory of New York Life. 


By F. Marron Crawrorp, author of “ The Ww itch of Prague,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


GRANIA : The Story of an Island. ‘DENZIL QUARRIER. 
By Hon. Emity Law ess, author of ‘* Hurrish,”’ ete. 12mo, | By Georce Gissine, author of ‘The Nether World,”’ etc. 
cloth, $1.00. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Fourth Edition of Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S New Novel. A New Volume by HENRY JAMES. 
THE HISTORY OF ‘DAVID GRIEVE. THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, 
By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of *‘ Robert — ag -  - And Other Stories. By Henry James, author of ‘‘ The 
\2mo, eloth, $1.00. Also Library Edition, 2 vols., $: Europeans.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


A New Volume by WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. Just Ready. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


By Wicuram Wrixter. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. Uniform with “Shakespeare’s England” and “Gray Days and 
Gold,” by the same author. 





SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
New Edition. Cloth, 18mo, 75 cts. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
“ The book is delightful readi . . «+ Itisa delicious ‘Much that is bright and best in our literature is brou _ 


view of England which the poet ces. It is indeed the neo e, | once more to our dulled memories. Indeed, we know of 
"the Eng . merry, romance-haunted England of our fathers | few volumes containing so much of observation, kindly — 
land which we know of in song and story.’’"—Scrib- ment, philosophy, and ertiote por as this unpretentious 
ner’s Movhly little book.” P Chicago H. Heral: 





New Uniform Edition of the Works of Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


ISLAND LIFE: 


Or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. Including Revision and attempted Solution of 
the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFrep Russet WaA..aAceE, LL.D., F.L.S., author of “ Darwinism,” 
ete. With illustrations and maps. New and cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 








eA GUIDE TO ELECTRIC LIGH TING. THE STORY OF THE HILLS. 
For Householders and Amateurs. By 8S. R. Borrone, an- | A Popular Account of Mountains, and How they are Made. 
thor of “ Electrical-Instrument Making,” ‘* Electromotors,”’ By Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson, author of “* Autobi phy of 
* Electric Bells,” ete. With many i ustrations. 75 cts. the Earth.” Numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A New Volume of Essays by the late E. A. FREEMAN. 8vo, $3.50. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Series. 8vo, $3.50. 





*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan § Co.’s New Catalogue of Books by American authors, which 
will be mailed free to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York Cry. 
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SELECTED VOLUMES FROM 
ROUTLEDGE’S 


POPULAR LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


A new series of STANDARD WORKS for Libraries. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 each. 





LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Containing 
a full account of all proper names in ancient history, and 
of the values of Roman and Grecian coins and weights, etc. 

CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 

CARLYLE’S ESSAYS. Containing ‘Sartor Resartus,” 
‘* Heroes and Hero-Worship,”’ and ‘* Past and Present.’’ 
CARLYLE’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER 

CROMWELL. 

THE SPECTATOR. Reproducing the original text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Henry Morley. 

WALKER’S RHYMING DICTIONARY OF THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. Revised and enlarged by J. Long- 


muir. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. With 
illustrations. 

A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF ENGLISH POE- 
TRY. Selected and arranged by Charles Mackay. With 
illustrations by Millais, Gilbert, and others. 


D’ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. With 
Memoir and Portrait of the author. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. Edited by C. S. Carey. 

BAILEY’S FESTUS. Fiftieth anniversary edition. With 
bust of author. 

LAMB’S WORKS. Containing his Poetical and Dramatic 
Tales, Essays, and Criticisms. With Biographical Intro- 
duction and Notes by Charles Kent, and portrait of author. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. With Notes. 

CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Explained in alpha- 
betical order with examples. 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Including his 
* Antiquities of the Jews” and ** Wars of the Jews.” 
Translated by William Whiston. 


D’AUBIGNE’S STORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
Translated by John Gill. 


SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND SPAIN, ete. Epitomized edition, with illustrations. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated by John and William 
Langhorne, with Notes and Memoir of the author. 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. A descrip- 
tion of marvellous and curious things of all ages. By E. 
F. King. With numerous illustrations. 


JUNIUS’S LETTERS. With preliminary Essay, Notes, and 


Facsimiles. 


*,* Of all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


George ‘Routledge & Sons, Limited, 
9 LAFAYETTE PLace, NEW YORK. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tempest. 


Volume IX. of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Ed- 
ited by Hornack Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Royal octavo. Superfine toned paper, extra cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, $4.00. 

*“*One of the most notable contributions to Shakespeare 
, in the present century.’’—Manchester (Eng.) Guar- 

ian. 

**'To enjoy Shakespeare thoroughly there is but one edition 
will suffice, that is Dr. Furness’s own. It is the result 
of a lifetime of study By the most eminent Shakespearean 
scholar in America.’’— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

‘** America has the honor of having produced the very best 
and most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great 
national poet.’”’-—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The volumes previously issued are: ‘‘ As You Like It,” 
** The Merchant of Venice,"’ ‘‘ Othello,”’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘** King Lear,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘*‘ Hamlet ’’ (2 vols.). Uniform 
in style and binding, $4.00 per volume. 


Diary of George Mifflin Dallas, 


While United States Minister to the Courts of St. Petersburg 
(1837-1839) and St. James (1857-1861). Edited by Susan 
Da.tas. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Indications of the Second Book of Moses 


CALLED Exopus. By Epwarp B. Latcn, author of “A 
Review of the Holy Bible,”’ “‘ Indications of the First Book 
of Moses, called Genesis,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Manulito; or, A Strange Friendship. 


By Witu1am Bruce LEFFINGWELL, author of ** Wild-Fowl 
Shooting,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Type-writing and Business 


Correspondence. 


A Manual of Instruction, Practical Exercises, and Business 
Forms and Expressions, for Short-hand Students and Type- 
writer Operators. By O. R. PALMER, Principal of Palmer’s 
College of Short-hand and Type-writing, Philadelphia. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


A New Issue in “ Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels.” 


Old Dacre’s Darling. 


By Annie THomas, author of ‘* Denis Donne,” ete. Pub- 
lished by arrangement with the author, and copyrighted in 
the United States. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Coys 
NEW POEs. 


cA Fellowe and bis Wife. 


By BLancue WILLIs Howarp, author of “One 
Summer,” “ Guenn,” ete., and WILLIAM SHARP, 
author of “ Sospiri di Roma,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
A unique story in which the characters are described 

and the incidents narrated in a series of letters between 

a Count and his absent Countess. Mr. Sharp writes 

the letters of the Countess, and Miss Howard those of 

the Count. 


The ‘Rescue of an Old Place. 


By Mary Carouine Ropsins. 16mo, $1.25. 


An interesting story of an experiment to restore an 
old farm to productiveness and beauty. Trees were 
planted, waste places cleared, a worn-out orchard re- 
juvenated, knolls levelled, and worms and other pests 
routed. 


‘Passe ‘Rose. 


A Story of the Time of Charlemagne. By 
ArtTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of “ But 
Yet a Woman,” “The Wind of Destiny,” ete 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


Little Brothers of the Air. 

By O.tve THorne MILLER, author of “ Bird 
Ways,” “In Nesting Time,” ete. Each, $1.25. 
Mrs. Miller writes delightfully of king-birds, blue- 

jays, woodpeckers, thrushes, bobolinks, goldfinches, red- 

breasts, cuckoos, and many other birds. 


Colonel Starbottle’s Chent, 


And Some Other People.. Nine inimitable 
short stories by Bret Harte. $1.25. 


English and Scottish ‘Popular 


‘Ballads. 

Edited by Prof. Francis J. Carin, of Harvard 
University. An Edition de Luce, strictly lim- 
ited to one thousand copies. Part VIII. Im- 
perial quarto, $5.00. 


Sold by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN{& CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














ENGLISH WRITERS. 


An Attempt towards a History of English Literature. 
By Henry Mor ey, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
English Language and Literature at University Col- 
lege, London. 

Just Ready, Vol. VIII, 
FROM SURREY TO SPENSER. 
Price per volume, green vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
LETTERS OF ERNEST RENAN. 


Translated from the French, by IsapeL F. Hapcoop. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“As a sort of a sequel to the Souvenirs d’ Ei an: nce, this 
> is in its way equally delightful.” ‘ew York 


** An important volume.’’— Boston ——. 


“A range of subjects . ted with Renan’s 
jad reshness of description ‘and thought, ”*— Brooklyn 
agile 
** Abundant food for thought.’’— Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


A MANUAL OF THE TOILET. 


MY LADY’S DRESSING ROOM. 


Adapted from the French of the BARONNE STAFFE, 
with an Introduction and Notes by Harriet Hvus- 
BARD AYER. With Portrait. Chaste and beautiful 
binding, gilt top, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

“*Should have its place upon every toilet table.”,— Boston 

Beacon. 

** Commends itself to the attention of every woman who is 


ambitious to appear at her best.’’— Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


“INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM.” 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


EpiTion FOR 1892, 


Edited by E. C. StepMan. 1 vol., leather binding, 
$1.50. 
+ Abegether the best of the kind published.’’—Philadel- 

phia Bulletin 

J ha work of experts in guide-book literature.’”’— Boston 
ourn 





New Vo.s. in “CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES.” 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


A Novel. By W. H. Mattock, author of “Is Life 
Worth Living ?” ete. 


LUMEN. 


Experiences in the Infinite. By Camitte FLamMa- 
RION, author of “ Uranie,” ete. Translated by Mary 
J. SERRANO. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Avenue, New York. 
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Dopp. MEAD & CO.’S SPRING BOOKS. 


In the Series MAKERS OF AMERICA. (Two New vehnes 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. With Portrait. By Pres. C. K. Apams, of Cornell University. $1.00. 
CHARLES SUMNER. With Portrait. By Anna L. Dawes. 81.00. 
BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES: 


COTTON MATHER. By Prof. Barrerr WENDELL. | JOHN WINTHROP. By Rev. Josern H. TwicHeE tt. 
SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE SIX NATIONS. | ROBERT FULTON. By Prof. R. H. Taursron. 
By Wuu1aM Ettiot Grirris, D.D. | THOMAS HOOKER. B Ww 
GENERAL HOUSTON. By Hewxry Bruce, Esq. y Gzonos L. Watxen, D.D. 
GrorGE AND Cecitivs CALVERT, by William Hand — James Epwarp OGLETHORPE, by Henr Bruce. ALEXAN- 
DER Hamitton, by Prof. Sumner, of Yale University. Francis Hiceinson, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
After May 1, the price of all the books in this series will be $1.00. 


In the GIUN TA SERIES. (Daintily printed on fine paper from French type.) 


HAZLITT’S ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. In buff cloth, with gilt top, or blue cloth, uncut. 
With portrait, $1.25. 
William Hazlitt was one of he ~~ and remains one of the foremost, English critics. In this volume he covers compre- 
hensively the development of English poetry during the present century, characterizing with great distinctness the work of each 
poet, giving a clear impression of his iopieaeniiie, andi indi icating his particular contribution to the poetic movement of the time. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES: 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By CHartes READE. | FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. By Austin Dosson. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuar.es READE. | THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. Ed- 
THE CITATION OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By | _ ited, with an Introduction, by BRaNDER MATTHEWS. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
* . PRISON JOURNALS DURING THE FRENCH REVO- 
URRAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Translated he: LUTION. By the DucHEssE pE Duras, née NOAILLES. 


from 20th French edition, by Jessiz P. F ROTHINGHAM, 


‘3 POR TIA SERIES. (Books which go to the eanntii of the model woman.) 


THE ART OF ENTERTAINING. By M.E. W. Suerwoon, author of “Manners and Social Usages.” $1.50. 


No one is more competent than the author of this book to discourse — the art of entertaining. In it she has given the 
results of her immense experience and knowledge, and her suggestions will prove of value to all who entertain. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES: 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EXERCISE FOR | CHATS WITH GIRLS ON SELF-CULTURE. By Exiza 
WOMEN. Many illustrations. By Dr. Mary T. BIssELL. CHEsTER, author of ‘* Girls and Women.” 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. By Oscar Winpe. With designs and decorations by C. Ricketts 

and C. H. SHANNON. 35.00. 

The author calls this a hale of Fairy Tales, but it is not for young people ; it is rather a book of bles. The printi 
illustration, and cover decoration have been done under the supervision of the author, and are highly harmonious and original. 
THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Containing 82 Maps of all Countries of the World, including new County 

Maps of the United States and a Statistical Appendix. $3.00. 


The United States maps are of special value, containing the names and locations of all post-offices, and ym * the railroad 
routes printed in red. The maps are mounted on guards, and the Atlas is in octavo size, so that it will go upon the library shelf. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


A COLONY OF GIRLS. By Kate Livingston WILLARD. $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
The characters are cultivated and charming people, jolly, witty, good, with sanch individuality. There are at least three 
love cases in the story. A thoroughly delightful book. 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. By S. Bayarp Dop. $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
A strong and exceedingly Satpenating. 22 of the times of the last attempt of the Stuart Pretender in Scotland. While the 
story is historical, it is not entirely so he hero is a remarkable character. The picture of gypsy life is novel and truthful. 


PRINCE SEREBRYANI. An Historical Novel of the Times of Ivan the Terrible and of the Conquest of 

Siberia. By Count Atexts Totstor. Translated from the Russian, by JEREMIAH CuRTIN. $1.50. 

Count Alexis Tolstoi, the author of this work, was an elder brother of Count Leo Tolstoi, the famous novelist and philan- 
thropist. His historical novel translated by Mr. Curtin (translator of ‘‘The Deluge” and ‘With Fire and Sword ’’) shows 
the pemof a master. As an historical sketch it is brilliant ; as a novel it is of absorbing and even terrible interest. It would 
be difficult to find anything in fiction equal in power to the two chapters, ‘* The Frost of Ivan” and ** The Tsar’s Jester.” 


LOVE FOR AN HOUR IS LOVE FOREVER. By Ameuia E. Barr. $1.25. 


The scene of Mrs. Barr’s new story is laid both in the Old World and the New. It is quite unlike many of her previous 
works, but possesses the same charm of style, the keen insight into character and beauty of description characterizing them all. 








DODD, MEAD & CO., Pusiisuers, 753 & 755 Broapway, New York. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


OUR RECENT BOOKS. 


“A MEMOIR OF HONORE ‘DE BALZAC. 


Compiled and written by KATHARINE Prescott WorME- 
Ley. With Portrait. 12mo, half russia, $1.50. 


THE DI AL 


The object is to present Balzac to American readers—a | 


presentation of the man, and not of his work. 


WEST “ROXBURY SERMONS. 
1837-1848. 

By Tueopore Parker. From unpublished manuscripts. 
With Introduction and Biographical Sketch. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00, 

Earlier sermons, preached at the famous West Roxbury 

Church, and never before printed. 


POEMS BY THE WAY. 


Written by Witu1Am Morris. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


LAST ‘DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Lorp Ronatp Gower. With Portrait. New Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, 


Which has been also called the Land of Living Men, or the 
Acre of the Undying. Written by Wmu1am Morris. A 
new and cheaper edition, reset in modern type. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


PASTELS OF MEN. 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


By Pavt Bourcer. Translated by Miss WorMELEY. Two 
volumes. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 


WELLS OF ENGLISH. 


By Isaac Basserr CuHoate. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
A review of the work of the minor writers of England of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


eA LAST HARVEST. 


Lyries and Sonnets. From the Book of Love. By Purr 
Bourke Marston. Edited, with Biographical Sketch, by 
Louise CHANDLER Movutton. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS : 
A Study in a well-known Story. By Gzorce MEREDITH. 


With an Introductory Note on Ferprivanp LassALLg, by | 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 16mo, cloth, Popular Edition, $1.50. 

12mo, cloth, uncut, $2.00. 

The author tells his story with unusual straightforward- 
ness and directness. 





OUR NEW EDITION OF JANE 
AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


From new type, with a frontispiece by Garrett for each 
volume. This edition will be in eleven volumes, published 
as follows : 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY . 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
MANSFIELD PARK . 


Two Volumes, 
. Two Volumes. 
. Two Volumes. 


EMMA ... Two Volumes, 
NORTHANGER ‘ABBEY . One Volume. 
PERSU ASION . One Volume. 
LADY SUSAN. With a —n oat Let- 

ters of Jane Austen One Volume. 


Liprary Epirion.—16mo, half wins morocco, gilt top, $1.25 
per volume, 

Epirion pr Luxr.—A Special Edition on laid paper, medium 
8vo, russet cloth, untrimmed, limited to 250 copies, issued 
simultaneously, at $2.00 per volume. Will be supplied on 
subscription to the entire set. 


OUR LATEST BOOKS. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


By JANE Austen. Two vols., 16mo, half ruby morocco, gilt 
top, $1.25 per volume. 
Epition pe Luxre.— On laid paper, medium 8vo, russet 


cloth, limited to 250 copies, $2.00 per volume, on subscription 


| to entire set. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS, and Other Poems. 


By Susan MarR SPALDING. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
The poems are sometimes the accurate reflection of a mood, 
and sometimes analytical, but almost invariably replete with 
thought, and well expressed. 


THE NEW HARRY AND LUCY. 


A Story of the Boston of To-day. By Epwarp E. Hate 
and Lucretia P. Have. With illustrations by HERBERT 
D. Hate. 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


THE LOVER'S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. 


A Collection of Love Poems for Every Day in the Year. By 
Horace P. CHanvier. Vol. II., July to December. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25; white cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

** The idea, a novel one, has been admirably carried out.”’ 


| —Gazette, Boston. 


| 
| 


SWALLOW FLIGHTS. 


A new edition of Poems, with ten additional Poems, by Louise 
CHANDLER Mouton. 1itimo, cloth, uniform with “ In the 
Garden of Dreams,”’ $1.25. 

“The author of ‘Swallow Flights’ has enriched the lyrical 


' poetry of our language.’’— The Scotsman. 





Send for our Descriptive CATALOGUE (free). 


Our books are sold by all Booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY 


WILL PUBLISH IN MAY 





A New Work by Francis Parkman: 
eA HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT. 


By Francis PARKMAN. Completing his Great Historical Series, “ France and England in North Amer- 
ica,” and filling the gap between “ Frontenac and New France” and “ Montcalm and Wolfe.” In 
two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


MR. PARKMAN’S OTHER WORKS. 


CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC, 2 vols., 8vo, 35.00. | THE OREGON TRAIL. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


“ France and England in North America,” viz.: 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. | THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA UNDER LOUIS 
8vo, $2.50. XIV. 8vo, $2.50. 
THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA. 8vo,32.50. | COUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE UN- 


LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE | DER LOUIS XIV. 8vo, 32.50. 
GREAT WEST. 8vo, $2.50. MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


ARTHUR O'LEARY: His Wanderings and Ponderings in Many Lands. Edited by Harry LORREQUER. 
With 10 etchings by Gzorce CrurksHank. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
Previously issued uniform with the above: 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. | THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 35.00. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 35.00. 





Each work contains numerous etchings, ete., by “ Phiz.” 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. By St. George Mivart. 


Two volumes. 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


THE DELUGE. An Historical Romance of Poland, ; A WOMAN OF SHAWMUT. A Story of Old Colo- 
Sweden, and Russia. A sequel to « With Fire and nial Times. By EpmMunp J. CARPENTER.  Iilus- 
Sword.” By Henryk SIeNkKIEWIcz. Translated by trated by F.T. MERRILL. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


JEREMIAH CurTIN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 33.00. CARINE: A Story of Sweden. By Lovis ENAULT. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. An Historical Ro- With numerous illustrations by Louis K. HaRtow. 





mance of Poland and Russia. By HENRYK SIENKIE- | 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

wicz. ‘Translated by JEREMIAH CuRTIN. 1 vol., | THE BLIND MUSICIAN. By Vuiaprmir Koro- 

crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. LENKO. With illustrations by E. H. GARRETT. 16mo, 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A Collection of Pas- | “loth, gilt top, $1.25. 

sages, Phrases, and Proverbs, traced to their sourees | TALES OF THREE CENTURIES. By Micwarr 

in Ancient and Modern Literature. By JoHN Bart- ZaGoskix. Translated from the Russian, by JERE- 

LETT. Ninth edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. MIAH CurRTIN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Pus.isuers, 254 Wasnineton Street, Boston. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. 'S NEW BOOKS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE REMUS.” 


On the Plantation. 


By Joerx Cuanpier Harris. With 23 illustrations 
by E. W. Kem e, and portrait of the author. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The most personal, and in some respects the most import- 
ant, work whieh Mr. Harris has published since ** Uncle Re- 
mus.” 
ography of the author. In addition to the stirring incidents 
which appear in the story, the author presents a graphic pic- 
ture of certain phases of Southern life which have not ap- 
peared in his books before. There are also new examples of 
the folk-lore of the negroes, which became classic when pre- 
sented to the public in the pages of ‘* Uncle Remus.” 





LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 


Bancroft’s History of the United States 


From the Discovery of the Continent to the Establish- 
ment of the Constitution in 1789. Edition de Luze, 
on large paper, limited to 100 sets, numbered. Com- 
plete in 6 volumes, with a portrait of the author. 
8vo, 350.00. 

It would be superfluous to dwell upon the rank of the late 
Bancroft as a historian, or to cite any of the commen- 
dations bestowed for so many years upon his work. The pub- 


Many will read between the lines and see the autobi- | 





lishers believe that a limited large-paper edition of this great | 


History will be appreciated by those who desire to possess the 
finest edition, and by those who will wish to use large-paper 
volumes for extra illustration. Collectors of Americana are 


aware of the opportunities offered by such an edition for the | 


use of portraits and old prints relating to American history. 


Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 


By G. Maspero, late Director of Archeology in Egypt, 


and Member of the Institute of France. Translated | 


by Atice Morton. With 188 illustrations. 


cloth, $1.50. 

“* Describes the life i. the People from the Pharaoh to the 
slave. It is all very vivid earefully exact. The 
bearing of it all on the aginetenting of the Bible is obvious.”’ 
—New York Christian Union. 

“* From his unsurpassed know] 
toms he has drawn pictures of the 
common people. It is as perfect a re 
as is found in uncovered Pompeii.”’— 


12mo, 


of their hi and cus- 

e of the pony he of the 
uction of antiquity 
n Francisco Chronicle. 


New Fragments. 


By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S., author of “ Fragments of 
Science,” “ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” etc. 12mo, 
500 pages, cloth, $2.00. 

“ Tyndall is the happiest combination of the lover of na- 
ture and the lover of ooenee, © and these fragments are admir- 
able examples of his delightful style, and proofs of his com- 
pe intellect.” hiladelphia Bulletin. 





MODERN SCIENCE SERIES. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The “ Modern Science Series” is designed primarily 
for the educated layman who needs to know the pres- 
ent state and result of scientific investigation, and who 
has neither time nor inclination to become a specialist 
on the subject which arouses his interest. Each sub- 
ject will, as far as possible, be presented in language 
divested of needless technicalities. Tlustrations will 
be given wherever needed by the text. The volumes 
thus far issued are: 


THE CAUSE OF AN ICE -AGE. 


By Sir Rosert Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland, author of “ Starland.” 

“* Of the various ages traced and located by scientists, none 
is more interesting or can be more so than the Ice , an 
never have its phenomena been more clearly and phically 
described, or its causes more definitely located, than in this 
thrillingly interesting volume.” 


THE HORSE : A Study in Natural History. 


By Wiiu1am H. Frower, C.B., Director in the British Nat- 
ural History Museum. With 27 illustrations. 

“The author admits that there are 3,800 separate treatises 
on the horse already published, but he thinks that he can add 
something to the amount of useful information now before 
the public, and that something not heretofore written will be 
found in this book. The volume gives a —y 4 amount of in- 
formation, both scientific and practical, on the noble animal 
of which it treats.” —New York Commercial Advertiser. 


THE OAK: <A Study in Botany. 
By H. MarsHart Warp, F.R.S. With 53 illustrations. 
“Professor Ward gives a short pe we of what is most 

worth attention in the anatom - oe da logy of the oak as 

a forest tree, = from a pure lite tess point he makes the 

story, as an object Z gt pat ittle less fascinating than its 

folk-lore. ON ew York 


—Boston Traveller. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
eAMETHYST : The Story of a Beauty. 


By CuristaBeL R. CoLerrpGE, author of “Lady Betty,” 
« Jack o’ Lanthern,” ete. No. 91, “Town and Coun- 
try Library.” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 31.00. 


THE STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN. 
By Mrs. J. H. Nrepett, author of “Stephen Ellicott’s 

Daughter,” ete. No. 90, “Town and Country Li- 

brary.” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 31.00. 

Of “‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter ’’ Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 
says: ‘‘I am desirous to bear my humble testimony to the 
great ability and high aim of the work.’’ Archdeacon FARRAR 
says: “I find it exceedingly interesting, and like its high 
tone.”” The London Spectator says: ‘‘ From first to last an 
exceptionally strong and beautiful story.”’ 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New Yor. 
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TOPICS IN MAY PERIODICALS 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. . 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 


In course of time we shall doubtless get from 
the pen of John Fiske a complete history of 
America, or, at all events, of the United States. 
“The Discovery of America” forms the be- 
ginning of such a work, and is, as his publish- 
ers indicate, the most important single portion 
yet written by him. The author has already 
published two volumes on the American Revo- 
lution, one on the Beginnings of New England, 
and one on the Critical Period of American 
History. Thus at least six volumes of a com- 
plete and consecutive American history are al- 
ready in print. The work when finished will, 
we think, outrank in merit and interest every 
other American history yet published. 

“The Discovery of America” is an intensely 
interesting work, and gives the results of a vast 





*Tue Discovery or AMERICA. With some account of 
Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. 
In two volumes. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











amount of research. As has been wall said of 
Professor Fiske, “he is the master of a cap- 
tivating style and an expert in historical phil- 
osophy,” and nowhere has he given more evi- 
dence of this mastership than in the volumes 
now before us. 

The work embraces a somewhat exhaustive 
survey of aboriginal America, and embodies 
the results of the researches of Morgan, Pow- 
ell, Bandelier, and many other eminent schol- 
ars. Professor Fiske writes wholly from orig- 
inal sources of information. While he freely 
quotes modern scholars either in the text or in 
notes, he has invariably taken pains to verify 
everything from original sources. His mod- 
eration is most charming, and forms in his 
reader the habit of looking for the truth within 
the extremes. This feature is particularly con- 
spicuous in his treatment of the character of 
Columbus. While he fearlessly discards all 
the absurdities of Roselly de Lorgues and oth- 
ers who have tried to make a saint of Colum- 
bus, he enters an energetic protest against 
Justin Winsor, who treats Columbus as a fee- 
ble, mean-spirited driveller, unworthy of any 
respect. 

Professor Fiske thinks it probable that the 
people whom the Spaniards found in America 
came by migration from the Old World, but 
he believes that North America has been con- 
tinuously inhabited by human beings during 
the past 300,000 years, and rejects all proba- 
bility of any immigration within so short a 
period as five or six thousand years. This 
practically makes him look upon the aborig- 
inal American, with his language and legends, 
his physical and mental peculiarities, his social 
observances and costumes, as a native and not 
an imported article. He says the aborigines 
belong to the American continent as strictly 
as its opossums and armadillos, its maize and 
its golden-rod, or any members of its aborig- 
inal fauna and flora belong to it. He further- 
more holds that all the aborigines south of the 
Eskimo region, all the way from Hudson’s 
Bay to Cape Horn, belong to one and the same 
race. Both the opening chapter and parts of 
the second volume contain graphic descriptions 
of ancient Mexico and Central America. 

In treating of pre-Columbian voyages, Pro- 
fessor Fiske merely mentions the claims of the 
Chinese, the Irish, the Welsh, ete., and does 
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not find them worthy of any serious discussion. 
He says: 

“ There is no good reason why any of them may not 
have done what is claimed, but at the same time the 
proof that any one of them did do it is very far from 
satisfactory. . Moreover, the questions raised 
are often of small importance, and belong not so much 
to the serious workshop of history as to its limbo pre- 
pared for learned trifles, whither we will hereby rele- 
gate them.” 

But when he comes to the voyages of the 
Norsemen in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
it is quite a different affair. To these he de- 
votes more than one hundred pages, and also 
frequently alludes to them in his chapters on 
Columbus. The Norse voyages have never be- 
fore received so elaborate, impartial, and schol- 
arly treatment, in any history of America. It 
is most gratifying to see that justice is at 
length being done to those hardy navigators of 
the North, who crossed the Atlantic and found 
America in the tenth century. Professor Fiske 
has gone over the whole field, and has studied 
the Icelandic sagas most thoroughly, and he 
finds that in dealing with the subject of the 
Norse discoveries he “ stands for a great part 
of the time upon firm historic ground.” Here, 
as elsewhere, the author is not dogmatical. He 
gently brushes away many of the extravagant 
claims made by enthusiasts in this field of re- 
search, and makes a clear and concise state- 
ment of all that is absolutely beyond dispute. 
Extreme views have been taken on the one 
side by Professor Rafn of Denmark and Pro- 
fessor Horsford in this country, and on the 
other side by Justin Winsor and by Professor 
Storm of Norway. Professor Fiske easily finds 
the truth between these extremes. His argu- 
ments against Professor Storm will be sus- 
tained, and we think he might with advantage 
have exposed more of that scholar’s blunders. 
Professor Fiske puts Vinland with confidence 
somewhere between Point Judith and Cape 
Breton, and is inclined to say that it was some- 
where between Cape Cod and Cape Ann. 

Fiske takes great pains to show that Colum- 
bus owed nothing to the Norsemen. He is hon- 
est in his convictions, and states his reasons 
very freely. We cannot agree with him, but 
at the same time we refrain from entering into 
a discussion of this point once more in these 
columns. At another time and in another 
place we shall re-state our views on this subject 
and examine Fiske’s objections in detail and 
more fully than would be desirable or possible 
in this notice. 

The chapters on the medizval trade between 





Europe and Asia and its partial stoppage by 
the Turks, and the attempts made by the 
Portuguese and by Columbus to find an out- 
side route to the Indies eastward and west- 
ward, are full of interest and contain many 
new and original views. Fiske has profited 
by the recent researches made by Harrisse and 
others in regard to Columbus, but he does not 
follow them in a slavish manner. 

The reader will find in this work a full ac- 
count of the discoveries of the Cabots and of 
Vespucius, of the conquests of Mexico and Peru, 
of the society and government of the Incas, 
of the deeds of the Spaniards in the West In- 
dies, and of the career of Las Casas. The last 
chapter describes the explorations of North 
America by De Soto and Coronado; the Hu- 
guenots in Florida; the marches of Cham- 
plain, La Salle, La Verendrye, Lewis and 
Clark, in the interior of America; the discov- 
ery of the strait separating Asia from America 
by Vitus Bering in 1728, his account of the 
explorations of this Danish discoverer being 
based mainly on Lauridsen’s work translated 
into English by Professor Julius E. Olson in 
1889. Thus the author pursues this import- 
ant subject of explorations until the whole of 
the American continent was discovered. 

Hawthorne spoke of American history as 
merely the scene of “commonplace prosperity,” 
and Lowell says that the details of our early 
annals are “essentially dry and unpoetic.” 
While both Hawthorne and Lowell wrote much 
to refute these charges themselves, Professor 
Fiske has invested his work with all the fresh 
and absorbing interest of a first-class novel. 
His narrative is picturesque in the highest de- 

e. 

The work abounds in pleasant digressions 
and in side lights borrowed from the histo- 
ries of all countries and all ages. Thus, in dis- 
cussing the aborigines of America, he gives 
us glimpses of savages and barbarians in other 
countries, instituting instructive comparisons. 
He also twice makes allusions to the lively 
discussion now going on in regard to the cra- 
dle of the Aryan race. He seems hospita- 
bly disposed to the new views presented by 
Latham, Rydberg, Penka, and Schrader, and 
says that it is eminently probable that the cen- 
tre of diffusion of Aryan speech was much 
nearer to Lithuania than to any part of Cen- 
tral Asia,—that is, he favors the shores of the 
Baltic as the original home of our Aryan an- 
cestry. No other man in America is more 
competent than Professor Fiske to investigate 
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he should seize upon his first leisure and give 
us a volume on the Aryan question. We want 
a volume from him giving us the result of his 
study of Latham, Penka, Rendal, Schrader, 
and Rydberg, with his own researches into 
this interesting field. 

“The Discovery of America” contains a 
fine portrait of the author, a large number of 
old maps, several modern maps, and facsim- 
iles and other illustrations of great help to the 
reader. No scholar can afford to neglect this 
work, which constitutes one of the most im- 
portant contributions ever made to the histori- 
cal literature of our country. 


Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 


, 





THE MICROSCOPE AND BIOLOGY.* 





Everybody is surprised the first time he 
enters the immense world of little things that 
lies just beyond the range of ordinary vision 
—a world of variety of shape and form and 
color for the curious, of symmetry and won- 
derful finish and adaptation of parts to uses 
for the deeper student, whether he be utilita- 
rian in his motives, or purely philosophical. 
When in early days the navigators of the 
globe had sailed hither and yon, and discov- 
ered the great continental boundaries, they 
were followed by scores of explorers who scru- 
tinized every darkest cranny, some in greed of 
material gain which they often secured, others 
in desire of pure knowledge; and these were 
always rewarded. So the early students of na- 
ture discovered continents of knowledge, and 
hosts of later followers are exploring their dark- 
est depths in hope of gain or love of truth. 

Perhaps the first who used a microscope in 
this search was Galileo. On this point there 
is some dispute; but the first one whose dis- 
coveries by means of that instrument were 
considerable enough to notably enlarge the 
sum of knowledge was Anton Leeuwenhoeck, a 
Hollander. In 1673 he began sending to the 
Royal Society of Great Britain, then in its 
infancy, accounts of the numerous surprising 
discoveries he made with an instrument of the 
crudest simplicity, it being merely a glass bead 
set in a brass plate, through which he viewed 
specimens carried on a needle mounted in a 





*Txe Microscope AND Its Revexations. By the late 
William B, Carpenter, C.B. Seventh edition, with text re- 
constructed by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, LL.D. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 





post fixed to the opposite side. His instrument 
was in effect much like the little “ watch- 
charms” which surprise us by a view of St. 
Peter’s at Rome or the full text of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. With this simple little 
instrument this man of immense industry 
showed that popular dictum was in error when 
it declared that fresh-water mussels were made 
from mud, for he discovered that they grow 
from eggs, and, perhaps for the first time, 
watched the now familiar phenomena of their 
development. He first proved that fleas de- 
velop, not from “heaps of moist dust,” but 
from eggs; he saw the scales of a butterfly’s _ 
wing, the claws of the spider’s foot and her 
spinnerets, also the insect’s compound eye, and 
hundreds of other facts now perfectly familiar 
and commonplace. 

With the use of the microscope and the 
needs of improvement a constant development 
has taken place, and microscopic construction 
has been pushed forward from the single lens 
magnifying only a few diameters, to the mod- 
ern instrument magnifying ten thousand diam- 
eters and improved in every part. It is little 
wonder, in view of the technical excellence 
required by the needs of modern research, that 
technique in the microscope has suffered at 
times from the danger which besets technique 
in all art, of becoming an end in itself; and 
that in consequence a department of pseudo 
‘‘ microscopy ” has sprung up. The unscientific 
microscopist, companion of the coleopterist 
whom Holmes satirizes for his interest in mere 
collecting, is a man who adds continually to his 
treasures of specimen or appliance, but uses 
none for the purpose of quizzing Nature; he 
sees only what others tell him, and limits his 
ambition by the ownership of a homogeneous 
immersion objective and a fine collection of 
mounted slides. He cannot find you a speci- 
men of ameeba, or demonstrate its nucleus 
after you have found it for him. Yet technique 
is of the most fundamental importance to mod- 
ern biological research. Not so many years 
ago the biological problems were largely what 
one may call “tissue problems”; the shapes 
of cells were studied as components of tissues, 
but the phenomena within the cells were not 
studied or thought of. To-day all the biolog- 
ical problems are of the cells. Biology has at 
last become thoroughly informed by the idea 
that the cells are not only the units of struc- 
ture but also the units of function, and that it 
is all-important that the condition of life and 
growth, action and death, of these individuals 
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shall be thoroughly understood. So new is 
this department of biological study that the 
young science of cytology, or the biology of the 
cell, is not separately represented in as modern 
a work as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
which includes separate and very valuable ar- 
ticles on histology, or tissue science, and path- 
ology, or tissue disease. Investigations of cells, 
however, require the utmost attention to tech- 
nique,—in fact, to every detail of using the 
microscope and preparing the object. 

The revision of that standard work, “ Car- 
penter on the Microscope,” is, on the technical 
- side, brought thoroughly down to date. The 
first half of the book (459 pages) presents a 
very exhaustive and most valuable treatise 
upon every aspect of technique, optical princi- 
ples, theory of vision and the compound micro- 
scope, history of the instrument, various mod- 
ern models, measuring and drawing, devices 
and sundry accessory apparatus, including the 
life-slide, for cultivating living micro-organ- 
isms where they can be kept under continuous 
observation, and the preparation of objects for 
observation by a great variety of methods, in- 
cluding many of the most modern. This part 
of the book is so clear and detailed that any 
interested and patient student can acquire 
from it the necessary principles of microscopic 
manipulation in all departments better than 
from any other single work we know of. In 
this portion of the work the optical and me- 
chanical side have received more attention than 
histological technique, or the preparation of 
the object for examination. The preservation 
of biological material is so large a department 
of technique to-day, and so many individual 
methods exist, that only in special works on 
the subject can it be fully elucidated ; but the 
subject deserves more space than it has re- 
ceived, even at the expense of curtailing some- 
what the description of the instrument. A 
place should have been given for the formulas 
of various preparation fluids, many of which 
the working microscopist must learn to make 
for himself as the need of them arises. It is 
only just, however, to say that the care and 
preparation of the object has received very 
detailed and considerable attention, and that 
enough methods have been given for the ma- 
jority of readers, while the specialists who use 
the work will not be likely to go to it for such 


purposes. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
an account of the revelations of the micro- 
scope. This is a volume in itself, thoroughly 








and finely illustrated. In it the plant and then 
the animal kingdoms are reviewed by typical 
forms, representing principal groups, beginning 
at the simpler and advancing through the sim- 
pler multicellular to the highest organisms in 
both kingdoms. The microscopic plants and 
animals receive most attention, and are de- 
scribed in detail, together with their life histo- 
ries, and with numerous references to import- 
ant and generally accessible monographs in 
which the subject can be more fully investi- 
gated if desired. The myriad forms of pond 
life, both plant and animal, are many of them 
described and figured, and abundant sugges- 
tions for collection are given, together with 
many biological details. Here the microscop- 
ist who has found some curiosity of life—may- 
hap a chain of emerald beads, with one, two, or 
three large ones in the centre—can learn that 
it is Nostoc, an alga akin to Spirogyra, the 
beautiful long green filamentous plant so com- 
mon in running water, and can further learn 
details about its mode of life; or he sees an 
elongate creature swimming about with a pair 
of small-sized whirlpools at one end, and he 
can readily find among the pictures a rotifer 
enough like his specimen to assist his identifi- 
cation, and then by search he can find out a 
great deal about his specimen,—and this every 
microscopist is anxious to do. The higher or- 
ganic forms, both plant and animal, are treated 
histologically rather than cytologically, so that 
the modern biological standpoint is not fully 
attained, though it is constantly bordered upon. 
In the opening paragraphs of Chapter X XII., 
on the Vertebrata, the importance of proto- 
plasmic units, the cells, as the real agents, is 
dilated upon, and foot-note references to the 
general literature of the subject are given; 
but the writer goes on to say that as the work 
is not designed “for the professional student 
in histology, but to supply scientific informa- 
tion to the ordinary microscopist,” no attempt. 
is made “to do more than describe the most 
important of those distinctive characters which 
the principal tissues present.” This is to be 
regretted, for the ordinary microscopist is not 
only interested in seeing the significance of 
tissue structure as an outcome or result of cell- 
life, but is inspired for further researches by 
having a motive for study supplied him,— for 
this problem of the meaning of structure is 
sure to add real interest, and is perfectly appre- 
hensible. The admirable manner in which the 
general anatomy of the minuter animals and 
histology of the larger ones has been set forth 
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co-workers, and the “ordinary microscopist ”’ 
ean find in it the help he needs for his re- 
searches ; and yet we must regret that in ad- 
dition the scientific standpoint of to-day was 
not constantly expounded. 

We have written as if the microscope were 
the tool of biologists solely. Until of late it 
was very largely so, but within a few years its 
use has opened a new and most important field 
of study in geological science. The new sci- 
ence of petrography, also born since the last 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” re- 
ceives a very brief but valuable notice in Chap- 
ter XXIII. It has been found possible to sec- 
tionize specimens of rocks, study their struc- 
ture, and, by the appearances of the component 
minerals, to read much of the previous history 
of the mass,— a feat impossible before the ap- 
plication of this method. The opinion is daily 
gaining ground that some of the schistose 
rocks are not metamorphosed sediments, but 
true igneous rocks which have been altered by 
pressure into schists. The optical methods 
now in use enable the petrologist to determine 
the constituents of rock-masses with astonish- 
ing success, and the microscope is employed in 
the study of fossil botany and zodlogy with 
valuable results. The departments of chem- 
ical crystallization and polarization do not re- 
ceive notable attention in the work, for the 
reason that they do not interest the ordinary 
microscopist. 

The number of those who use the micro- 
scope as a toy rather than a tool — that is, as 
amateurs rather than professionally —is very 
large, both in this country and in England; 
and there is a large sphere of usefulness for 
this revision of a popular work now in its 
seventh edition. It can be used safely, for it is 
as accurate as any work in so new a science as 
biology can be, and contains a vast amount of 
useful and stimulating matter. But its sphere 
of usefulness is by no means confined to the 
class to whom its editors so modestly recom- 
mend it, for students of biology can hardly 
find a more generally useful and handy book, 
both for its valuable table and for its technical 
matter, for its very numerous anatomic and his- 
tological figures, many from the best and most 
recent writers, and for its very numerous bib- 
liographical references. All the details of the 
bookmaker’s art have received the most seru- 
pulous attention, and a very comfortable vol- 
ume is the result. 

Henry L. Ossorn. 


does accomplish the aim of the editor and his | 





MORE OF MCMASTER’S HISTORY.* 


Nine years ago Professor McMaster began 
the publication of his “ History of the People 
of the United States.”” “Much,” he announced, 
“must be written of wars, conspiracies, and 
rebellions ; of presidents, of congresses, of em- 
bassies, of treaties, of the ambition of political 
leaders in the senate-house, and of the rise of 
great parties in the nation.” Yet his chief 
theme should be the history of the people : 
their dress, occupations, and amusements ; the 
changes in their manners and morals ; the im- 
provements in their economic and social con- 
dition. 

The third volume of this notable work has 
now appeared, covering the years from 18038 to 
1812. While not so conspicuously important 
as the preceding twenty years, the period is 
still significant. In the purchase of Louisiana, 
Jefferson and his party abandoned their prin- 
ciples of strict construction. They strained, 
if they did not violate, the Constitution, and 
made the Union, in the late Alexander John- 
ston’s phrase, “a fixed fact.” Then came the 
Embargo and its arbitrary enforcement, until 
by 1808 the political somersault seemed com- 
plete. Democrats now stood where the Fed- 
eralists had stood ten years before, while Fed- 
eralists adopted the language of the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions and openly advo- 
cated a dissolution of the Union. Placed be- 
tween the combatants in the great European 
struggle, attacked by English orders in coun- 
cil and French decrees, yet determined to re- 
main neutral and “ conquer without war,” the 
United States drifted from embargo into non- 
intercourse and from non-intercourse into war. 
These, with Burr’s conspiracy and the war 
with the Barbary powers, are probably the 
most obvious features of the period ; yet they 
form but a part of its real history. The pur- 
chase of a vast empire beyond the Mississippi, 
and the extinguishment of Indian titles in the 
Northwest and the region south of the Ohio, 
opened a new territory to settlement. West- 
ward emigration increased rapidly. Up the 
Mohawk valley toward the Great Lakes, over 
the mountains, down the Ohio, went the streams 
of population, settling western New York and 
Pennsylvania, southern Ohio and Indiana, 
overflowing Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
reaching northern Georgia and Alabama. 





*A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach Me- 
Master, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. In five 
volumes. Volume III. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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“From this rush of people into the new wane 
came economic consequences of a most serious nature. 
The rapidity of the movement and the vastness of the 
area covered made it impossible for the States to do 
many of the things they ought to have done for the 
welfare of their new citizens. The heaviest taxes that 
could have been laid would not have sufficed to cut out 
half the roads, or build half the bridges, or clear half 
the streams necessary for easy communication between 
the new villages, and for the successful prosecution of 
trade and commerce.” 


Along the coast, capital was drawn to inter- 
nal improvements, but on the outbreak of the 
European war turned quickly to shipping. 

“ But the movement of the people westward not only 
went on, but went on with increasing rapidity. The 
high price of wheat, of corn, of flour, due to the de- 
mand for exportation, sent thousands into the Genesee 
country and the borders of Lake Champlain to farm, 
and from them came back the ery for better means of 
transportation. The people of the shipping towns were 
quite as eager to get the produce as the farmers were 
te send it, and with the opening of the century the old 
rage for road-making, river improvements, and canals 
revived. The States were still utterly unable to meet 
the demand, and one by one were forced to follow the 
policy begun by Pennsylvania in 1791 and spend their 
money on roads and bridges in the sparsely settled 
counties, and, by liberal charters and grants of tolls, 
encourage the people of the populous counties to make 
such improvements for themselves.” 


In every part of the country were sought 
“ better means of communication, shorter chan- 
nels of inland trade, and less costly ways of 
transportation.” Gallatin prepared his famous 
report on internal improvements. Congress 
founded the coast survey and began the Cum- 


berland Road. “ After twenty years of cold 
indifference, the people . found use 
for the steamboat.” The number of banks in- 
ereased. Manufactures began to thrive, stim- 
ulated by the exclusion of foreign goods and 
the necessity of supplying the home market. 
Political ideas changed, too. Democracy spread 
rapidly. Property qualifications were abol- 
ished, religious tests were removed, life tenure 
of judges and the use of common law in the 
courts were attacked. A body of young Re- 
publicans arose, bent on war with England 
and * willing to face debt and probable bank- 
ruptcy on the chance of creating a nation, con- 
quering Canada, and carrying the American 
flag to Mobile and Key West.” Debate was 
checked in Congress by the introduction of the 
previous question. Henry Clay transformed 
the Speaker from a presiding officer into the 
leader of the House. 

The account of such economic and social 
movements is the most distinctive part of the 
third volume of Professor McMaster’s work. 





Newspapers, pamphlets, ond statute-books have 
been explored, and the mass of material thus 
collected has been presented in a manner which 
shows clearly its relation to later events, and 
particularly to the “ American system” of 
Henry Clay. Professor McMaster is an avowed 
protectionist, and is sometimes led into extreme 
statements. Thus: 

“The protective system of the United States began 
on the fourth day of July, 1789, when Washington 
signed the first of our many tariff acts. The day was 
well chosen, for that act was a second declaration of in- 
dependence. It was a formal statement that hence- 
forth domestic manufactures were to be encouraged in 
the United States, that henceforth we were to be in- 
dustrially independent, and that the goods, wares, and 
merchandise of foreign nations should come into our 
ports on such terms as best suited our interests. ‘ 

“The framing of the Constitution of the United 
States was the direct and immediate consequence of the 
ruin of every kind of trade, commerce, and industry 
that followed the close of the Revolution. Nothing did 
so much to break down the old confederation as its in- 
ability to regulate trade and encourage manufactures. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the moment Con- 
gress met under the Constitution urgent calls were 


made for the immediate exercise of the ample powers 
that had been given it.” 


This is strong doctrine, and we doubt 
whether many qualified scholars would main- 
tain that the Confederation failed in any con- 
siderable degree for lack of power to encour- 
age manufactures. It is easy to exaggerate 
the demand for a protective policy before the 
war of 1812; American manufactures were 
largely the creation of the Embargo, and owed, 
as Mr. Henry Adams says, “‘ more to Jefferson 
and Virginians, who disliked them, than to 
Northern statesmen, who merely encouraged 
them after they were established.” 

The other parts of the volume do not call 
for extended comment. The political and dip- 
lomatiec history of the period is told in a pleas- 
ant and interesting style, which preserves its 
distinct flavor of Macaulay, with somewhat 
less of the flaring contrasts and forced transi- 
tions that mar the earlier volumes. Charac- 
terizations of men or events we rarely find, ex- 
cept so far as these are implied in the selection 
and grouping of material. To discover the 
author’s opinion of Jefferson, we must combine 
widely scattered comments. Thus, we are told 
of his scientific tastes, of his “sluggish na- 
ture” at last “ roused to feeble action,” of his 
“manly courage,” of his proneness to intrigue, 
of his devotion to popularity; his idealism, 
perhaps his most significant characteristic, is 
not mentioned. Perhaps Professor McMaster 
shrank from attempting the portrait of a man 
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whom even Mr. Henry Adams’s sure hand 
found a bundle of contradictions. Where a 
judgment is ventured, it is not always fortu- 
nate, and sometimes suggests the tone of the 
contemporary pamphlet. Thus, Governor Win- 
throp Sargent is represented as “ holding the 
Federal doctrine that none but New England- 
ers were fit to be free” ; General Wilkinson’s 
three volumes of memoirs are “as false as any 
yet written by man”; “no act so arbitrary, 
so illegal, so infamous,” as the removal of 
Judge Pickering, “had yet been done by the 
Senate of the United States.” Another ex- 
ample of hasty conclusions may be found in 
the account of the Georgia land cession of 
1802, where the author says: 

“The three Commissioners for the United States 

were, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Attorney-General. They were nom- 
inated on the last day of December, 1799. They fell, 
therefore, under Jefferson’s rule, that all appointments 
made after the result of the election was known should 
be treated as null. But he chose to find another reason 
for getting rid of them. They were Heads of Depart- 
ments, and, construing the action of Adams to mean 
that the Commissioners should be chosen from the 
Heads of Departments, he removed them and nomi- 
nated his own Secretaries and Attorney-General in 
their stead.” 
Neither of these explanations of Jefferson’s 
conduct is in accordance with the facts. The 
third commissioner appointed by Adams was 
not the Attorney-General, but Samuel Sit- 
greaves of Pennsylvania. The nominations 
made December 31, 1799, were not made after 
the result of the presidential election was 
known, for the election did not take place un- 
til 1800. 

Taken as a whole, the third volume is an 
improvement on the first and second, although 
it shares with them a certain deficiency in his- 
torical perspective, implying the lack of a well 
thought out and clearly defined plan. Even 
the introductory announcement is at times dis- 
regarded. More space than was promised is 
given, and rightly, to “ presidents, congresses, 
embassies, and treaties,” and even more is 
said of **wars, conspiracies, and rebellions.” 
Thirty-five pages are devoted to a detailed ac- 
count of Burr’s conspiracy, and this in a his- 
tory which dismisses the formation of the Con- 
stitution in less than half this space. It is 
difficult to see on what principle this can be 
defended ; one can hardly keep down the sus- 
picion that the picturesqueness of the subject 
has something to do with the extended treat- 
ment it receives. Such disproportion is the 
more to be regretted since matters of so much 





importance as the schism in the Democratic 
party are omitted entirely or given but brief 
mention. The neglect of political institutions 
is particularly noticeable. Something more is 
needed than outlines of acts of Congress or 
summaries of political pamphlets and debates. 
Social and economic facts can be properly un- 
derstood only when we have a “ bony frame- 
work” of institutions to fit them to, and no 
history of a people can be adequate which does 
not furnish such an institutional framework. 


Cuar_Les H. Haskins. 








A BOTANIST’S JOURNEYINGS.* 


The title of the recently published autobiog- 
raphy of Marianne North, « Recollections of a 
Happy Life,” is hardly indicative of the real 
character of the book. In fact, it is a work of the 
same nature as Charles Darwin’s “ Naturalist’s 
Voyage Round the World,” and, though of 
lesser interest and importance, has nevertheless. 
considerable significance as a contribution to 
science and to knowledge of foreign lands. 
Miss North’s chief interest in life was flower- 
hunting, her ambition being to examine and 
paint on the spot specimens of the flora of 
every country of the world. 

The accomplishment of this purpose led her 
through many and long wanderings. One of 
the results is the magnificent collection of bot- 
anical paintings made and presented by her to 
the Kew Gardens, together with the building 
in which they are housed ; another is this diary 
of adventures on her sketching tours, which 
embraced Jamaica, South America, Japan, 
India, Borneo, Australia, Seychelles Islands, 
Africa, and many other localities. A “ happy” 
life truly, since any successful achievement of 
a life purpose is a great happiness ; yet surely 
it demanded an unusual gift for seeing the 
bright side of things, to carry one through these 
long and toilsome journeys, often in poisonous 
climates, with bad food, perils by land and 
sea, by fire and flood, and enduring hardships 
which few women travelling absolutely alone 
would have dared to face. One of Miss North’s 
friends speaks of her faculty of finding pearls 
in every ugly oyster; a driver in California 
left her with the parting recommendation that 
‘she was one of the right sort; she neither 
eared for bears nor yet for Injuns.” Warned 





* RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy Lire: Being the Autobi- 
ography of Marianne North. Edited by her sister, Mrs. John 
Addington Symonds. In two volumes. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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of the way, she always persevered, almost al- 
ways finding the difficulties vanish as she ap- 
proached the spot. It was after she had already 
travelled extensively, and had made arrange- 
ments for transferring her collection to Kew, 
that she met Charles Darwin for the first time. 
In her eyes, as in the eyes of many, he was the 
greatest man living, and she was much flattered 
at his wish to see her. When he told her that 
hé thought she ought not to attempt any rep- 
resentation of the vegetation of the world until 
she had seen and painted that of Australia, 
because of its unlikeness to any other, she de- 
termined to take it as a royal command and 
to go at once. 

On the way thither, she took occasion to 
make another visit at Borneo. On her first 
visit, she had found pitcher-plants growing 
wild and winding themselves amongst the trop- 
ical bracken of the untouched forest. The pic- 
tures of it which she had carried home had led 
to sending out a traveller for the seeds from 
which plants had been raised in England, Sir 
Joseph Hooker naming the species Nepenthes 
Northiana. At a state dinner with which she 


was honored on her present return to Borneo, 


the whole centre of the table was covered with 
pitcher-plants enough to make the fortune of 
an English nurseryman, but which were little 
appreciated in their native country. But more 
memorable than this dinner festivity was an- 
other day in Borneo, which is so favorable an 
illustration of the manner in which the unex- 
pected constantly happened to our traveller that 


an account of it shall be given in her own 
words : 


“One morning I picked a huge branch of the petra | 
meaning to spend the day in painting it, though it was | 
so common there, when I came on a lovely spray of 
white orchid and picked it grudgingly to paint, then 
suddenly found that every tree was loaded with the 
same, and the boathouse roof locked as if there had 
been a sudden snowstorm. The air was scented with 
it, so I got more, and when I reached the house found 
the drawing-room full of it. They called it the Turong 
Bird, and said it came out spontaneously into bloom 
three times in the year, and only lasted a day, and that 
I must be quick and draw it, for I should find none the 
next day. It was true; the next day the lovely flowers 
were hanging like rags. 

“When I went to finish another sketch, I was as- 
tounded at the sight of a huge lily, with white face and 
pink stalks and backs, resting its heavy head on the 
ground. It grew from a single-stemmed plant, with 
grand curved leaves above the flower, and was called 





there the Brookiana lily, but Kew magnates call it 
Crinum augustum ; its head was two feet across, and 
IT had to take a smaller specimen to paint, in order to | 
get it into my half-sheet of paper life-size. It was | 


scented like vanilla. Another crinum has since been 
called Northiana, after myself. It has a magnificent 
flower, growing almost in the water, each plant becom- 
ing an island at high tide, with beautiful reflections 
under it, and its perfect white petals enriched by the 
bright pink stamens which hang over them.” 

The Australian tour was an inexhaustible 
series of delights. At one point, she found 
twenty-five different species of wild-flowers in 
ten minutes, close to the house where she was 
stopping, and painted them. In Western Aus- 
tralia were flowers such as she had never seen 
nor dreamed of before, the whole country being 
a natural flower-garden, where she could wan- 
der for miles and miles among the bushes and 
never meet a soul. Most of the flowers were 


very small and delicate ; it was impossible to 


paint half of them, and the only difficulty was 
to choose. 

The Australian journey ended, a year was 
spent in fitting and framing and patching and 
sorting the pictures, the building at Kew hav- 
ing been completed during her absence. It 
was opened to the public June 7, 1882. 

It might naturally be expected that a woman 
who was fifty years old, somewhat deaf, and 
not a little broken in health, would now be 
content to stay at home, enjoying the fruit of 
her own labors and intercourse with persons of 
similar tastes. But there was still one conti- 
nent — Africa — without representation in her 
gallery, and she resolved to begin painting 
there without loss of time. Two months after 
the opening of the gallery she was on her way 
to South Africa, and soon hard at work again 
in the ways she loved best. Here, as in Aus- 
tralia, she was overwhelmed by the extraordi- 
nary novelty and variety of the different spe- 
cies ; it seemed impossible to paint fast enough 
in a land where the hills were covered with low 
bushes, heaths, sundews, geraniums, lobelias, 
salvias, babanias and other bulbs, daisies grow- 
ing into trees, purple broom, polygalas, trito- 
mas, and crimson velvet hyobanche. 

With only brief periods of rest at home, two 
more long voyages followed,—one to Seychelles 
Islands, and another to Western South Amer- 
ica. Just before starting on the last one, a 
great pleasure came to her in a letter from 
the Queen expressing her appreciation of Miss 
North’s benefaction to the English nation, and 
regretting her inability to make a public rec- 
ognition of it (by knighthood or otherwise). 

Such an interesting personality as this ener- 
getic and scholarly woman could not fail to 
attract to herself other interesting personali- 
ties. There are pleasant pictures of her ac- 
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quaintance with Sir Joseph Hooker, Charles 
Darwin, Professor Owen, Asa Gray and his 
wife, Miss Gordon Cumming, besides many 
distinguished foreigners and English officials 
abroad, who were ever ready to serve her in 
all her plans. 

The book is edited by Mrs. John Addington 
Symonds, the sister of Miss North; but, ex- 
cept the last half-dozen pages, scarcely any- 
thing has been added by the editor’s hand. 
The “ Recollections” end with the year 1886, 
when from the rural home she had made for 
herself at Alderley she writes : 


“TI have found the exact place I wished for, and al- 
ready my garden is becoming famous among those who 


love plants; and I hope it may serve to keep my en-. 


emies, the so-called ‘nerves,’ quiet for the few years 
which are left me to live. The recollections of my happy 
life will also be a help to my old age. No life is so 
charming as a country one in England, and no flowers 
are sweeter or more lovely than the primroses, cows- 
lips, bluebelis, and violets, which grow in abundance all 
round me here.” 

Four years later, at the age of sixty, she 
died, these last years having been shadowed 
by painful illness. But into her life had al- 
ready been compressed work sufficient for the 
lives of four ordinary women. A natural stately 
presence, a simple yet dignified manner, helped 
her in facing all sorts and conditions of men ; 
she inspired respect everywhere, and found 
everywhere persons eager and glad to help her. 
She travelled, not to pass the time, but because 
she had a self-appointed task, and she would 
not allow herself to rest until she had accom- 
plished it. Her memory is perpetuated through 
the names of five different plants, four of which 
were first figured and introduced by her to Eu- 
ropean notice. The Nepenthes Northiana, the 
large pitcher-plant of Borneo, appears as a 
cover design on these handsome and thoroughly 
attractive volumes. 


Anna .B. McManan. 





A TYPICAL AMERICAN TEACHER.* 
Mark Hopkins, whilom President of Will- 


rams College,—so well known as President 
Garfield’s ideal instructor,— has appropriately 
found a biographer in Franklin Carter, now 
President of Williams College, and a classifi- 
cation among our “ American Religious Lead- 
ers.” President Hopkins was a reverent and 
devout soul, and an inspirer of reverence and 
devoutness in others ; he was a teacher of mor- 





* Mark Hopkins. "By Franklin Carter. ‘American Reli- 
gious Leaders.’’ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





als and Christian evidences ; he was the author 
of several text-books, composed chiefly of lec- 
tures prepared for his classes in these subjects ; 
he was an earnest and uplifting preacher of 
chapel discourses and of solemn baccalaureate 
sermons; he was president for many years of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions ; he was a cheerful Christian 
theologian, defining faith to be “ confidence in 
a personal being,” dwelling but lightly upon 
man’s original sin and total depravity, regard- 
ing the incarnation as an expression of God’s 
thought of the value of man, the atonement as 
the wonderful divine way of purifying those 
whom God could not let go, and election, not 
as the arbitrary choosing of “worms to be 
sons,” but the acceptance by God of a being 
made in his image, on the ground of trust in 
the divine Son, and the foreknowledge that 
certain persons would exercise that trust. 

«A peculiar beauty and sweetness is in the farewell 
words to the class of 1872, the last of thirty-six classes 
graduated under Dr. Hopkins’s presidency :—‘ And 
now, my beloved friends, the time has come when, in 
some respects, that which has been is to be no longer. 
Not only is the peculiar and most pleasant relation 
which has existed between us the past year to cease, 
but also the relation which I have so long held to this 
college. During the thirty-six years of that relation I 
have failed but twice, once from sickness and once 
from absence, to address each successive class as I now 
address you. Hereafter other classes will come, an- 
other voice will address them, the circular movement 
will go on, but you and I pass into the onward move- 
ment, you to your work, and I te what remains to me 
of mine. Behind us is that past, fixed forever, which 
God will require. Before us—what? Definitely 1 
know not; but I do know that there is One above us 
whom we may safely trust. I do know that “God is 
love.” Whatever else I hold on to, or give up, I will 
hold on to that. That I will not give up. To the God 
of love, therefore, who has hitherto been so much bet- 
ter to me than my fears, do I commit myself; to the 
God of love do I commend you, every one of you, praying 
that in all your pilgrimage He will bless you and keep 
you ; that “He will make his face shine upon you, and 
be gracious unto you; that He will lift up his counte- 
nance upon you, and give you peace.”’” 

Though most of Dr. Hopkins’s published 
writings (a list of ninety of which is given at 
the end of the book under review) are either 
sermons or lectures upon moral or religious 
questions, yet it is not as a religious leader, 
but as an educator, as president of Williams Col- 
lege, that he is destined to be best known and 
longest remembered. His moral, religious, and 
philosophical views were not in any sense 
epoch-making or in advance of his times,— 
perhaps in some respects hardly up with his 
times. Just as he aimed to make of Williams 
College an eminently safe and sound and 
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wholesome place for the traditional «liberal 
education” of young men, so he aimed to make 
of himself an eminently safe and sound and 
wholesome instructor, whose views should be 
only liberal enough to prevent them from be- 
coming unattractive or repellant to young 
minds. It might be interesting to trace in 
the development of his own character and 
views an evidence of that evolutionary adapta- 
tion to environment and to the task to be per- 
formed, and of that survival of the fittest, 
which he rejected and repudiated as Darwinian 
doctrines. 

The amount of strictly biographical matter 
in Mr. Carter’s book is but small. Indeed, 
the work should hardly be called a biography, 
for it is rather a series of detached lectures 
upon different phases and aspects of the char- 
acter and activity of Dr. Hopkins. The meager 
stock of information and anecdote touching 
his earlier years is to be explained, partly, as 
suggested, by the fact that, since he lived to 
old age (eighty-five years), most of the friends 
of his youth died before him, and partly by 
the fact that there was nothing so extraordin- 
ary about his early doings and sayings as to 
make them memorable. Later on in life he is 
treated, not continuously as the man, but 
successively as the professor, administrator, 
teacher, author, preacher, friend, theologian. 
Two events in his life are deemed of sufficient 
importance to call for treatment each in sepa- 
rate chapters. These events are the rebellion 
of the students at Williams College in 1868 
against the grading system, and the action of 
the American Board touching candidates who 
believed in a probation after death. In the 
first of these crises Dr. Hopkins was found 
upon the conservative side, and yet appeared 
more liberal than his colleagues; in the sec- 
ond, he was found upon the liberal side, and 
yet appeared as conservative as any. 

It is as the teacher and as the friend that 
Dr. Hopkins appears in the most charming 
and enviable light. He gave himself gener- 
ously to his work, perhaps sacrificing even 
more than he should of his own personal de- 
velopment in his devotion to the task of devel- 
oping more immature minds. We are told 
how, in the early days of a presidency which 
he held for thirty-six years, he assumed, in 
order the better to teach anatomy in a college 
which had no money to buy apparatus, the re- 
sponsibility of buying a six-hundred-dollar 
manikin and of paying for it by itinerant lec- 
turing and by showing his man. 





“Tt was in December when the president started 
out with his manikin carefully packed in the box to go 
to his native town, Stockbridge, and there to lecture to 
secure money wherewith to pay for his apparatus. It 
was good sleighing, but the box so filled up the sleigh 
that the lecturer had to ride with his feet hanging out- 
side of the vehicle. It was not a dignified or comfort- 
able position for a college president, who was to drive 
thirty miles on a cold day, but at this distance of time 
there is something impressive in the picture. That 
lonely ride, with its stern purpose, is the expression of 
the solitude and earnestness that marked his career as 
a college president. It is an epitome of many years 
of patient self-denying devotion to the institution to 
which he had given his life, and to depart from which 
flattering calls to positions of comparative ease did not 
seem to tempt him. It appears that the lectures 
were successful so far as the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence was concerned, but how much threatened still to 
come out of the President’s salary, at that time about 
$1,100, to pay for the manikin, does not appear.” 


Abundant testimony is given to prove that 
his tact, his kindliness, his reverence for relig- 
ion, produced a lasting effect upon the young 
minds entrusted to his care. He bestowed on 
his pupils a friendly personal interest that was 
unflagging, and is now rewarded by a grateful 
personal loyalty that is undying. Perhaps no 
one deserves better than Mark Hopkins to be 
held up to the world as the typical American 
teacher of the nineteenth century, and in clos- 
ing a review of his life no citation could be 
more fitting than one given by Mr. Carter be- 
fore the chapter headed “ The Teacher,” and 
taken from Cardinal Newman’s “ St. Philip in 
his School ”: 

“* Love is his bond, he knows no other fetter, 

Asks not our all, but takes whate’er we spare him, 


Willing to draw us on from good to better, 
As we can bear him. 


** When he comes near to touch us and to bless us, 
Prayer is so sweet that hours are but a minute ; 
Mirth is so pure, though freely it possess us, 
Sin is not in it. 
“Thus he conducts by holy paths and pleasant 
Innocent souls, and sinful souls forgiven, 
Toward the bright palace where our God is present, 
Throned in high heaven.” 


EpwarD PLAYFAIR ANDERSON. 


OUR UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION.* 

It is a much-mooted question, among jurists 
and constitutional students, whether we have, 
in this land of written constitutions, any addi- 
tions thereto in the character of unwritten con- 
stitution. Professor C. G. Tiedeman has taken 
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the affirmative of this question, and his latest 
treatise, “* The Unwritten Constitution of the 
United States,” is a thesis in support of his 
position. 

There is a fundamental difference between 
the British and the American type of consti- 
tution, outside of the feature that one is un- 
written and the other written. The unwritten 
constitution of Great Britain is a flexible ag- 
gregation of rules and principles, changeable 
by Parliament from time to time, according to 
the popular will as contemporaneously ascer- 
tained. These rules and principles are said to 
be fundamental, but they are not fundamental 
in the American sense. As Professor Tiedeman 
states,— 

“There is no binding force in the prohibitions of 
Magna Charta, except so far as they are now voiced by 
public sentiment; if an act of Parliament should be 
passed in accordance with some great public demand, 


the fact that it violated these principles would not pre- 


vent its enforcement by the courts.” 
These remarks will apply to all the princi- 
ples of the English Constitution. Many of 
them are administered by the courts while they 
remain in force. They have not, however, 
the characteristics of fundamental law in the 
American sense. The principles of the Amer- 
ican Constitution may be built upon to a larger 
extent. The term “fundamental” must be 
differently understood in examining the two 
systems; and hence the idea of a “ constitu- 
tion” is not the same in both. It is for this 
reason that Great Britain has no such body 
of constitutional law as that which forms so 
important a part of American jurisprudence. 
Professor Tiedeman’s thesis seems to have 
been written to illustrate an American “ un- 
written constitution” in the British sense of 
the term,—that “ unwritten constitution whose 
flexible rules reflect all the changes in public 
opinion.” It is true, he expects to find that 
“unwritten constitution ” in “the decisions of 
the courts and acts of thé legislature which are 
published and enacted in the enforcement of 
the written constitution,”’— a development, as 
it were, out of the latter. But what he there 
finds, he characterizes as “constantly changing 
with the demands of the popular will,” and thus 
he imputes to it the same characteristics as 
those of the unwritten constitution of Great 
Britain. It is a question worthy of serious 


consideration, whether any rules or princi- 
ples, however well established to present ap- 
pearance, can be considered a part of our con- 
stitution, unless they have been so adopted 
and made fundamental as to be enforceable in 
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the courts. The constitution in the American 
sense is fundamental in this respect ; its every 
rule and principle is so enforceable, because 
our system makes it a legal rule. Can any 
practice or usage, not so enforceable, be re- 
garded as any part of an American constitu- 
tion, written or unwritten ? 

The illustrative instances of supposed un- 
written constitution collected by Professor 
Tiedeman are presented without reference to 
this distinction. Among them are the change 
in the practical working of the electoral col- 
lege, and the general public sentiment against 
a third presidential term. These, however, are 
usages, not laws. They correspond to what 
Professor Dicey calls, under the English sys- 
tem, “ the conventionalities of the constitution,” 
as distinguished from the law of the constitu- 
tion. The test-question is: Does either of these 
usages establish or confer a right which the 
judicial department of the government will 
undertake to protect? The essayist argues 
that the practice of selecting presidential elec- 
tors by a strict party vote is “the real, living, 
constitutional rule,” and that “the popular 
limitation upon the re-eligibility of the presi- 
dent can be taken as a constitutional limita- 
tion,” found in the “ unwritten constitution.” 
So to argue is to lose sight of the basic rule 
that every constitutional right in America is 
under the protection of the judiciary. In the 
chapter on Natural Rights, there is a hint at 
the disposition of the courts to condemn legis- 
lation which interferes with the natural rights 
of individuals, even when such rights are not 
within the specific protection of the written 
constitution ; but no instances of such condem- 
nation are noted. In respect to citizenship, 
sovereignty, and secession, certain variations 
in the judicial decisions are pointed out, which 
seem to be attributable to a diversity of views 
on unsettled questions of interpretation and 
construction, rather than to any changes in the 
national will. What the essayist supposes to 
be “a decided shifting of the position”’ of the 
Supreme Court in reference to the constitu- 
tional inhibition of legislation impairing the 
obligation of contracts, is presented by him as 
a “change in the constitutional rule”; but 
this supposed change of judicial view many 
constitutional lawyers declare to be wholly im- 
aginary. 

Two rules of American fundamental law 
are cited in this essay, which are enforced by 
the courts upon the basis of constitutional 
rules, and are thus entitled to be considered 
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as constitutional in the strict American sense, 
but which are not established in terms in the 
written constitution. These are, the rule that 
the courts have jurisdiction to declare a law 
constitutional which is in conflict with the 
written constitution, and the rule that in time 
of war the military power of the government 
becomes supreme of necessity. Beyond these, 
the “unwritten constitution” elucidated in this 
work is of the British rather than the Amer- 


1ean type. James O. PIeRce. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Tue volume of “ Essays on German Literature ” 
(Seribner), by Professor H. H. Boyesen, comprises 
six papers on Goethe, one on Schiller, two on the Ger- 
man novel, three on the German Romantic School, 
and one on “Carmen Sylva.” Several of these are 
in almost the best style of the literary essay. In 
addition to his ripe and accurate German scholar- 
ship,— a point in which he yields to no other for- 
eign critic of German literature,— Professor Boye- 
sen brings to his task an ability to express himself 
clearly in terse idiomatic English, with a sense for 
the finer shadings and values of words, and an «b- 
stention from the stock jargon and verbal pseudo- 
profundities of critical exposition, that may well 
put to the blush many who are, in respect of the 
language, “to the manner born.” The best chap- 
ters, perhaps, are those devoted to Goethe, the Zeus 
of the author’s literary Pantheon; and here the En- 
glish Goethe-student—a “white blackbird,” the 
Professor thinks — may profitably amend his aver- 
age estimate of the poet derived from the jealous 
appraisals of Matthew Arnold and Edmond Scherer, 
the sounding periods of the hero-worshipping Car- 
lyle, and the gushing futilities of Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
by reckoning in the warmly sympathetic though 
generally discriminating summary of Professor 
Boyesen. Mr. Arnold’s famous essay our author 
regards as “the most notable English estimate of 
Goethe,” though he is plainly a little impatient at 
the comparatively niggard dole of praise weighed 
out upon the apothecary’s scales of that cautious 
critic. With the frigid M. Scherer (whom he 
styles “a malignant, disgruntled Frenchman”) Pro- 
fessor Boyesen is plainly exasperated ; and we con- 
fess he seems to us to treat the Gallic contemner of 
Werther’s blue coat and yellow breeches, the un- 
sparing wielder of the critical cold-water douche, 
unfairly in attributing his strictures on the German 
poet to his hatred of the German race. M. Scherer 
has, after all, accorded Goethe a measure of generous 
—and for him warm—praise ; and his general tone 
toward this “ one of the exceeding great among the 
sons of men,” as he terms the poet, does not strike us 
as on the whole more carping than that in his es- 
says on Milton and on Wordsworth. Upon several 





points Professor Boyesen is at odds with Mr. Ar- 
nold and M. Scherer. Mr. Arnold, we remember, 
was of opinion that Part I. of “Faust” is “the 
only one that counts”; and the candid Frenchman 
styled its continuation (if Part II. is fairly to be 
considered as such) a “mere mass of symbols, hie- 
roglyphics, and even mystifications.” Professor 
Boyesen, on the other hand, holds that Part II. 
“contains the quintessence of its author's philos- 
ophy of life, the summary of his worldly wisdom ”; 
that it is “organically coherent with the First Part 
and is an essential part of the grand design.” If 
this be true, it is certainly one of the greatest mys- 
teries, as well as misfortunes, of literature, that 
Goethe, a man eminently capable of the most direct 
lucid expression, a truth-lover who died with the 
words “ Light! more light!” upon his lips, should 
have deliberately left us in darkness, in a region 
where effort, lacking a criterion, is ever, to adapt 
Kant’s words, “ein blosses Herumtappen,” as to 
the real purport of this « essential part of his grand 
design.”” We have indicated very imperfectly the 
scope of Professor Boyesen’s critical, scholarly, and 
matterful volume ; and can only add that the essays 
on the “ Life and Works of Schiller,” on the evolu- 
lution of the German novel, and on the social and 
literary aspects of the Romantic School, will prove 
of the greatest interest and value to American stu- 
dents of German literature. The book is clearly 
and in general correctly printed, though there are 
a few instances of hasty proof-reading. By a com- 
ical misprint on page 179 an oft-quoted Scotch 
matron is credited with aspiring to see her son one 
day “wag his paw in a pu’pit,’— an emendation 


probably of the thoughtful compositor. 


Unper the title “Social Statics, Abridged and 
Revised ; and The Man versus the State,’ Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. issue a definitive edition of Herbert 
Spencer's much cited “Social Statics” originally 
published in 1850. A relinquishment of some of 
the views presented in the original, and the fact 
that certain conclusions therein set forth are incon- 
sistent with and have led to misinterpretations of 
his later writings, induced Mr. Spencer in 1890 to 
go through the work carefully, erasing some por- 
tions, abridging others, and subjecting the whole to 
a thorough verbal revision. Portions of the earlier 
work are, therefore, now to be regarded as can- 
celled,— a fact to be especially noted by those who 
find occasion to cite this book in support of their 
own theses. To the new volume four essays,— 
“The New Toryism,” “The Coming Slavery,” 
“The Sins of Legislators,” and “ The Great Polit- 
ical Superstition,”— originally published (1884) in 
“The Contemporary Review,” have been added 
under the collective title “The Man versus the 
State.” The general trend and purpose of these 
papers will be readily inferred by those familiar 
with the author’s opinions as to the nature and 
sphere of governments. In 1860, during the agi- 
tation for parliamentary reform, Mr. Spencer pre- 
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dicted certain results of pone then proposed. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the thesis he main- 
tained was that unless due precautions were taken 
increase of freedom in form would be followed by 
decrease of freedom in fact; and, as he states in 
the preface to the new volume, “nothing has oc- 
curred to alter the belief then expressed . 
Regulations have been made in yearly-growing 
numbers, restraining the citizen in directions where 
his actions were previously unchecked, and com- 
pelling actions which previously he might perform 
or not as he liked; and at the same time heavier 
public burdens, chiefly local, have further re- 
stricted his freedom by lessening that portion of 
his earnings which he can spend as he pleases, 
and augmenting the portion taken from him to 
be spent as public agents please.” In the four 
essays added to the present volume, the author 
sets forth and emphasizes kindred conclusions re- 
specting the future; and to meet certain criticisms 
and remove some of the objections likely to be 
raised, a postscript has been added. Bearing as it 
does so directly upon problems that present them- 
selves daily to thoughtful intelligent people, « So- 
cial Staties” is one of the most usefully suggestive 
and generally interesting of Mr. Spencer's books. 


In « The Early Renaissance, and Other Essays” 
(Houghton ), we have an attractive volume contain- 
ing a series of twelve papers on art subjects,— 
~ Principles of Art,” “Tendencies of Modern Art,” 
“French Landscape-Painting,” “Murillo,” “Critique 
of a Greek Statue,” “ Hellas,” etc..— by Professor 
James M. Hoppin of Yale University. The papers 
are throughout more critical than one is led to ex- 
pect from the preface, wherein, after a rather ex- 
travagant estimate of the direct art-teachings of 
Mr. Ruskin, the author tells us that he ( Mr. Rus- 
kin) has shown us that the “deepest foundations of 
Art are moral,” ete., etc.; a Ruskinian flourish 
which, as it stands, seems to us about as capable of 
being rendered into actual thought as the Trinita- 
rian mystery. If Professor Hoppin had chosen to 
tell us directly and simply that art should never be 
put to immoral and may sometimes be put to moral 
uses,—which is, perhaps, what he means,—all would 
understand him and few would dispute him. And 
we may add that since the advent of a class of art- 
writers who, like Mr. Hamerton, Professor Brown, 
and M. Chesneau, deign to state a plain fact in a 
plain way, without mysticism or mannerism, the 
curious notion, for which Mr. Ruskin is largely re- 
sponsible, that Art is a sort of occult compound of 
religion, morals, political economy, and what not, 
is happily giving way to something more definite. 
Art is a spontaneous activity indulged in for its 
own sake — at bottom a refined handicraft,— hav- 
ing, originally and essentially, no more to do with 
“morals” than it has with cookery; and, as we 
have before had occasion to suggest, the first step 
in the direction of intelligent art-appreciation is 
the disengaging of the purely artistic from other 








standards ; the cultivation of the capacity to dis- 
cern in a work of art the presence of or the lack 
of the fruit of that hard-won manipulative skill 
which belongs to the painter as painter, to the 
sculptor as sculptor. Happily, after having piously 
sacrificed at Mr. Ruskin’s altar in the preface, our 
anthor elects to steer his own course; and the Es- 
says, notably the excellent papers on “French 
Landscape Painting” and “Art in Education,” are 
scholarly, discriminative, and independent in tone, 
implying throughout the writer's special knowledge 
of his theme. In point of style, Professor Hoppin 
is not always happy; and we trust his fashion of 
occasionally stringing together the elements of a 
sentence haphazard, and regardless of logical con- 
nections, will not be adopted by the young gentle- 
men who meet in his class-rooms. 


CARLYLE was not fond of the lecture as a me- 
dium of expressing himself. In one of his letters 
to Emerson, he exclaims, ‘Ah me! often when I 
think of the matter [lecturing], how my one sole 
wish is to be left to hold my tongue, and by what 
bayonets of Necessity clapt to my back I am driven 
into that lecture-room, and in what mood, and or- 
dered to speak or die, I feel as if my only utterance 
should be a flood of tears and blubbering.” Yet 
it was in the form of lectures that his most popular 
and widely-read book, “Heroes and Hero-worship,” 
was first given to the world. And now we have a 
new volume of his lectures, which, delivered two 
years before the lectures on “ Heroes,” have never 
before been published. This volume is entitled 
“The History of Literature” (Scribner). This 
new series has evidently not received the same care- 
ful attention as the more familiar series, and indeed 
is not even published from the author’s own manu- 
script, but from the full reports made on the spot 
by Mr. Thomas Chisholm Anstey. Out of the 
course of twelve, only one lecture (the ninth) is 
lacking. That Carlyle did not publish these lectures 
during his life-time is due, according to the theory 
of the editor, Professor J. Reay Greene, to Car- 
lyle’s shrinking from the slow labor of preparing 
for publication discourses which deal with topics 
demanding careful treatment while almost infinite 
in their extent and variety ; his natural impatience, 
his glowing productivity, urged him to other work 
at this period (1838), when his genius may be said 
to have reached its highest and most fervid epoch. 
Nor is that genius depreciated by the present post- 
humous publication. It is true that no one would 
think of offering this book as a manual for a be- 
ginner; but to one already acquainted with the 
facts of literary history, these lectures are a de- 
lightful résumé, from a Carlylean point of view, of 
the causes of literature, its course, and its signifi- 
cance. 


Tue collection of “Letters of Charles Dickens 
to Wilkie Collins” (Harper), edited by Laurence 
Hutton, forms a dainty and acceptable volume. 
While the letters are in themselves,— as compared 
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with the weighty menene of the adalat ints episto- 
lary of Lamb and Southey,— generally of slight 
texture, the eminence of writer and recipient lends 
them a relative importance. Dickens and Collins 
first met in 1851, the former being then nearly 
forty years of age and already the recognized head 
of his guild in England, and the latter a man of 
six-and-twenty and relatively a beginner in litera- 
ture. It is pleasant to record that the intimacy 
then begun, and cemented later by the marriage of 
the daughter of Dickens to the brother of Collins, 
continued unbroken until Dickens died in 1870. 
The correspondence between them was frequent 
and familiar. Some portions of it have already 
appeared in “The Letters of Charles Dickens,” 
edited by his sister-in-law and his eldest daughter, 
and first published in 1880 as a supplement to 
Forster’s “ Life”; but a large number of letters 
from Dickens to Collins were found after the lat- 
ter’s death, and the best and most characteristic of 
these, selected by Miss Hogarth and printed under 
her supervision, form the contents of the present 
volume. The book is of interest mainly as throw- 
ing light upon the relations, personal and literary, 
which subsisted between the two great novelists, 
and as indicating their methods of collaboration. 
There are casual bits of comment and criticism 
touching the works of contemporaries (notably an 
interesting letter in which the writer sets forth his 
opinion of certain debated passages in Reade’s 
“ Griffith Gaunt”), and the whole is leavened with 
a fair sprinkling of characteristic humor. Mr. Hut- 
ton’s editing is in the best taste, thorough, unob- 
trusive, and helpful, a thread of explanatory matter 
and occasional parenthetic comment clearing up 
the obscure allusions in the text. There are two 
portraits and several facsimiles of play-bills and 
letters. 


Fresu proof of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s abil- 
ity to wield the quill with the same brisk dexter- 
ity as the brush, is afforded in the shape of a neat 
volume entitled “A Day at Laguerre’s, and Other 
Days” (Houghton). The book is made up of nine 
cheery, sketchy papers,— under such titles as “ Es- 
pero Gorgoni, Gondolier,” “ Under the Minarets,” 
“A Bulgarian Opera Bouffe,” “Six Hours in 
Squantico,” etc.,— enlivened throughout with bits 
of local color, incident, and genre, the pleasantly 
idealized and sentimentalized records of recent 
vagabondizing days and sentimental journeys in 
search of the picturesque at home and abroad. 
Like all sensible travellers not immediately bent 
on statistics, Mr. Smith dons his rose-colored spec- 
tacles before starting; hence, in his optimistic 
pages, French inn-keepers, Venetian gondoliers 
(to the jaundiced eye a vociferous unsavory sort of 
water-cabbies, tuneless, prosaic, careless of decency 
and greedy of the pour-boire), Turkish dragomen, 
ete., etc., take on a pleasantly sentimental tinge, 
and supply in two or three instances a thread of 
romance deftly interwoven in the descriptive text. 








| Mr. Smith’s aaaialiae ae Gorgoni, was a spe- 
cially charming man of the right Byronic flavor — 
the black swan, we suspect, of his craft. When 
breakfasted by Mr. Smith at the “Caffe Florian,” 
—a rather unusual proceeding, by the way,— this 
paragon seems to have comported himself with the 
grace of a Chesterfield and the propriety of a 
“ Turveydrop,” discovering a knowledge of the 
polite mysteries of napkins and finger-bowls not 
unworthy of the “late Prince Regent” himself. 
For the behoof of prospective travellers, we may 
add that Espero is still within hail at the Molo. 
The book is vivaciously written, and will serve ad- 
mirably to while away an evening or two. There 
are no illustrations. 


No ELOQUENCE is quite the same as that of the 
bibliophile when he discourses upon his own rare 
copies and first editions. Such is the theme of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse in his recently published “Gossip 
in a Library” (Lovell). Its twenty-five chapters 
are the ten-minute sermons of a book-collector con- 
cerning the history and contents of as many famous 
or curious books, the original editions of which 
happen to form a part of his private library. This 
furnishes an opportunity for their scholarly owner 
to regale us with many recondite and charming bits 
of biography, criticism, and bibliography, connected 
with the personal character and adventures of his 
favorites. The full title-page is given, so that we 
feel somewhat as though the volume actually lay in 
our hands. Among the older books are Camden’s 
“ Britannia ” (1610), “ A Mirror for Magistrates ” 
(1610), George Wither’s “ The Shepherd’s Hunt- 
ing” (1615). John Donne’s “Death’s Duel” (1632 ). 
Yet some of the newer ones are not less interesting. 
A very delightful chat on “ Peter Bell and his Tor- 
mentors” arises & propos of the first edition of 
Wordsworth’s poem (1819); another on “ Ultra- 
Crepidarius” (1823), the scarcest of all Leigh 
Hunt's poetical pamphlets, and giving curious proof 
of the erude taste of the young school out of which 
Shelley and Keats were to arise; still another, on 
George Meredith’s “Shaving of Shagpat,” which 
Mr. Gosse declares to be the latest book in which 
any Englishman “has allowed his fancy, untram- 
melled by any sort of moral or intellectual subter- 
fuge, to go a-roaming by the light of the moon.” 
The volume is handsomely printed on heavy paper 
with uncut edges, and externally as well as inter- 
nally is one to rejoice the heart of a book-lover. 

ANOTHER volume about uncommon books is 
“Wells of English” (Roberts), by Isaac Bassett 
Choate. The aim in Mr. Choate’s case, however, 
is quite different from that of Mr. Gosse, the result 
being somewhat of the nature of a manual or 
hand-book of information concerning the lesser 
lights of English literature. The author’s principle 
is, that while it is the great writers who show us 
what our literature ought to be, it is those of les- 
ser rank to whom we must go when we wish to 
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find out what our literature has been and is. They, 
too, are our “ wells of English undefyled.” Forty 
different writers are included, beginning with 
Thomas of Erceldoune and ending with John Eve- 
lyn. Each is supposed to be somewhat typical of 
the respective groups to which they belonged, and 
the volume presents a very readable and useful 
body of criticism on subjects not often treated. 


Mr. Epwarp WATERMAN Evans is the author 
of a little book devoted to a critical study of Walter 
Savage Landor (Putnam). The book was written 
as a college thesis, and includes an idyl in what 
aims to be the Landorian manner, written in com- 
petition for a college prize in poetry. Mr. Evans 
justifies the publication of his monograph by saying 
that “no critique at once adequately exclusive and 
inclusive has been written in the effort to determine 
Landor’s place and function in literature.” We 
should say that fully a dozen such critiques, at 
least as adequate as the present one, were already 
in existence, and if there is still room for a more 
exhaustive and searching study, Mr. Evans has cer- 
tainly not occupied it. Careful and conscientious 
as his essay is, half a dozen pages of Colvin or Sted- 
man or Woodberry are far more weighty, to say 
nothing of Lowell and Swinburne. The conspicu- 
ous faults of this new treatment of a noble subject 
are diffuseness and a sophomorical style. And even 
less pardonable is the patronizing air which the 
writer allows himself to assume. To seriously dis- 
cuss the claim of Landor to a place among the im- 
mortals is no longer a permissible thing. That 
place is securely taken, and forever. We do not 
imply that Mr. Evans is alone in making this mis- 
take, but we do distinctly say that it is time for 
critics to abandon this apologetic attitude, and take 
for granted what everybody with a sense for litera- 
ture knows — that nineteenth century England can 
boast no greater writer of prose, and few greater 
poets. socsiimmiiiicmeomies 
To THEIR recently issued series of reprints from 
W. D. Howells, G. W. Curtis, and C. D. Warner, 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers add a fourth number, 
“Concerning All of Us,” by Thomas W. Higginson. 
Col. Higginson’s merits as a writer of crisp lucid 
English need no introduction here, and these essays 
in miniature,— familiar, half-humorous disserta- 
tions, with the due infusion of sound thought and 
good literature, on current themes broachable in 
club and drawing-room,— are, in many respects, 
models of their class. As to one point,—and we ap- 
proach it with diffidence,—we shall venture to criti- 
cise. Col. Higginson is, as the world knows, an 
ardent champion of the cause of the fair (or, 
as “man, proud man” in the insolent pride of 
his physical superiority is prone to style it, the 
“weaker”) sex; and his chivalrous defense of the 
natural and inalienable right of its members to be 
as masculine as they choose, seems to us a trifle 
obtrusive in these essays. Like King Charles’s 


head in the memoir of the unfortunate “ Mr. Dick,” 








the theme crops out inopportunely. The book is, 
however, suggestive and readable,— the best, per- 
haps, of the series; and we may add, for the spe- 
cial behoof of the down-trodden ones in whose be- 
half Col. Higginson has assailed se many wind- 
mills, fulling-mills, and other malevolent giants, that 
it is graced with a good portrait of the author. 





Tue “Best Letters” series issued by Messrs. 
McClurg & Co. reaches a fifth volume in selections 
from the correspondence of Charles Lamb, edited 
by Mr. Edward Gilpin Johnson. The earlier vol- 
umes of the series bore the names of writers famous 
chiefly by reason of their letters,— Chesterfield, 
Walpole, Montagu, Sévigné. But with Charles 
Lamb, the letters count only as one more point of 
attraction toward a figure already fascinating as a 
man, an essayist, a humorist, a poet, and a hero of 
a most difficult and uncommon type. Lamb is not 
one of those writers whom we are content to know 
simply through their works; we are interested in 
all that relates to him as a man, and this feeling 
has increased rather than lessened in the fifty-eight 
years since his death. Moreover, the group to 
which he belonged—containing Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Godwin, Proctor—is one of 
the most interesting that literary history has to 
offer. Therefore, letters to these and concerning 
these have the advantage of most fortunate mate- 
rial. Mr. Johnson’s Introduction is a happy exam- 
ple of a new treatment of an old subject,— witty 
and piquant at times as “ Elia” himself, yet schol- 
arly and dignified throughout. 





To THE many Americans who remember with 
pleasure the series of lectures on ancient Egypt de- 
livered here by the late Amelia B. Edwards, the 
sumptuous volume entitled “ Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers” (Harper), containing the substance of 
those lectures, with large additions, notes, and ref- 
erences, and a profusion of illustrations selected 
from the works of eminent Egyptologists, will prove 
a welcome publication. Miss Edwards’s chapters on 
Egyptian portrait painting and portrait sculpture 
seem to us especially satisfactory; she has suc- 
ceeded in giving an unusually sound and critical 
summary of Egyptian art from the artistic as well 
as from the religious point of view. The illustra- 
tions of these two chapters—notably the reproduc- 
tions from Mr. Petrie’s series of funerary portraits 
—are of the greatest interest. The book is, per- 
haps, the best popular exposition of the subject yet 
issued, and it acquires additional, though melan- 
choly, interest in that it is the last considerable 
work from the pen of this versatile writer, whose 
laurels were won in such diverse fields. 


THE series of Shakespeare’s plays, edited chiefly 
by K. Deighton, and issuing from the press of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., is an excellent one for 
beginners in the study of Shakespeare. Each play 
makes a separate volume, of a convenient form and 
size, tastefully bound in cloth. To each there is a 
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brief matealinidien on the date of the sew, origin, 
plot, characters, time analysis, ete. The text is fol- 
lowed by notes, very abundant, and learned with- 
out being recondite or pedantic. The serviceable- 





Roman Private Life. Mrs. Preston and Louise en Atlan. 
Russia’s Famine. C, E. Smith. North American. 

San Francisco Press. Illus. Californian. 

San Francisco Street Characters. Illus. Overland. 





ness of the notes is enhanced, and the objection to 
their abundance diminished, by the addition of an 
index. Altogether, the series will be found a good 
one not only for use in schools but also for the 
home perusal of those who desire to read Shake- 
oo een. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
May, 1892. 


Air and Health, II. Popular Science. 
America, Discovery of. R.B. Anderson. Dial. 
American Morals. H.R. Chamberlain. Chautauquan. 
Ballestier, Wolcott. Illus. Henry James. Cosmopolitan. 
Behring Sea Controversy. North American. 

Bicycling. Thomas Stevens. Lippincott. 
Black Forest to Black Sea. Illus. F. D. Millet. Harper. 
Botanist’s Journeyings, A. Anna B. McMahan. Dial. 
Brownings, The. Illus. Anne Ritchie. Harper. 
California’s Floral Society. Illus. Prof. Wickson. Overland. 
California’s Raisin Industry. Illus. J.T.Goodman. Overl’d. 
Cave Dwellings. Illus. W.H. Larrabee. Pop. Science. 
Children of the Poor. Illus. J. A. Riis. Scribner. 
Chinese Question. J. R. Young. North American. 
College Personal Economics. F. B. Wilson. Lippincott. 
Columbus and his Age. Illus. E. Castelar. Century. 
Correspondent, The Travelling. W. J.C. Meighan. Lipp. 
Couture, Thomas. Illus. G. P. A. Healy. Century. 
Dakotas, The. Julian Ralph. Harper. 

Dendrites. Illus. M.S. Meunier. Popular Science. 
Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence. F.B.Sanborn. Atlantic. 
European Anthropological Work. Illus. Popular Science. 
Evolution in Folk Lore. D. D. Wells. Popular Science. 
Flower Shows. S.A. Wood. Chautauquan. 

Flying Machines. S. P. Langley. Cosmopolitan. 

Freeman, E. A., Some Autobiography of. Forum. 

Geology Teaching. A.S. Packard. Popular Science. 
German Army. Illus. Lieut.-Col. Exner. Harper. 
German Emperor and Trade. Poultney Bigelow. Forum. 
Gerrymander, Slaying the. Atlantic. 
Girls’ Private Schools. Anna C. Brackett. Harper. 
Glaciers of America. [llus. Californian. 

Harvard Requirements for Admission. Atlantic. 

Healing Art. H. Nothnagel. Popular Science. 

Henri Christophe I. Illus. L. G. Billings. Cosmopolitan. 
Hill and the New York Senate. Matthew Hale. Forum. 
Hill in New York. F.R.Coudert. Forum. 

Hopkins, Mark. E. P. Anderson. Dial. 

Kentucky Homes. [llus. J. L. Allen. Century. 
Lamartine. E-M. de Vogué. Chautauquan. 

Languages, of. P.G. Hamerton. Forum. 
Lapland. Illus. H.H. Boyesen. Cosmopolitan. 

Laini. Illus. by T. Cole. W.J. Stillman. Century. 





Man or Platform? Messrs. Key, Vest, ete. No. American. 


MeMaster’s History of the U.S. C. H. Haskins. Dial 
Merit System. Theodore Roosevelt. Cosmopolitan. 
Mexican Trade. M. Romero. North American. 

and Biology. H. L. “Osborn. Dial. 
Monkey Speech. R.L. Garner. Forum. 
Nicaragua Canal, III. Consul-Gen. Merry. Californian. 
North in the War. J.B. McMaster. Chautauquan. 


Olympian Religion, IV. W. E. Gladstone. North American. 


=— Traffic. Illus. F. J. Masters. Californian. 
Party Government. Goldwin Smith. North American. 
Perry’s Victory. Illus. J.C. Ridpath. Chautauquan. 


Poetry : Creation and Self-Expression. E. C. Stedman. Cent. 


Poor in Cities. C. G. Truesdell. Chautauquan, 
Religion in Business. Geo. Hodges. Chautauquan. 





Sei and Fine Art. E. Du-Bois Reymond. Pop. Science. 
Sea and Land. Illus. N.S.Shaler. Scribner. 

Seriousness, A Plea for. Ai/antic. 

Severn’s Roman Journals. Wm. Sharp. Atlantic. 

Simian Speech. Illus. R.L. Garner. Cosmopoiitan. 
Southern Confederacy. Henry Watterson. Chautauquan. 
Southern Homes at the End of the War. Atlantic. 

Spencer and his Philosophy. W.H. Hudson. Pop. Science. 
St. Augustine, Florida. Illus. Chautauquan. 

Transit, Rapid. Illus. T.C. Clarke. Scribner. 

Unter den Linden, Berlin. Illus. Paul Lindau. Scribner. 
Unwritten Constitution, Our. J.O. Pierce. Dial. 

U.S. Patent Office. Helen F. Shedd. Chautauguan. 
Vespucci, Amerigo. Eugene Lawrence. Harper. 

Violin for Ladies. J. Y. Taylor. Lippincott. 

Volta, Allesandro. With Portrait. Popular Science. 
Whitman, Walt. John Burroughs. North American. 
Whitman, Walt. W.H. Garrison. Lippincott. 

Whitman, Walt. W.S. Walsh. Lippincott. 

World’s Fair Architecture. Illus. H. Van Brunt. Century. 
Yachting. Illus. F. W. Pangborn. Century. 


BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list, embracing 112 tities, includes all books 
received by THE Dia during the month of April, 1892.) 





HISTORY. 


The Discovery of America, with Some Account of Ancient 
America and the Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. In 2 
=. — portrait, 12mo, gilt tops. Houghton, Mifflin & 


History of rw] Nineteenth Army Corps. By Richard B. 
Irwin. Large 8vo, pp. 528, gilt top, uncut edges. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 

The First International Railway, and the Colonization of 
New England. (Life and Writings of John Alfred Poor.) 
Edited by Laura Elizabeth Poor. 8vo, pp. 400, gilt top, 
uncut edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M. A. Part II., 
From the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 500- 
445 B. C. 8vo, 1s 542, gilt top, uncut edges, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.25 

The Kansas Conflict. By Charles Robinson, late Governor 
of Kansas. 12mo, pp. 487. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

Stories from English History for Young Americans. IIlus., 
12mo, pp. 784. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


“Monsieur Henri”: A Foot-note to French History. With 
frontispiece, 18mo, pp. 139. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 
ARCHAZOLOGY. 


The Remains of Ancient Rome. By J. Henry Middleton, 
author of “‘ Ancient Rome in 1888.”’ In 2 vols., illus., 
8vo, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $7.00. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 


The Life of George Mason, 1'7725-1'792. By Kate Mason 
Rowland. Including his Speeches, yd Pa a - 
with Introduction by General Fitzhugh Lee 
with a 8vo, gilt top, uncut edges. G. P. Saeee 3 


The Life of Joshua R. Giddings. By George W. Julian, 
author of “ Political Recollections.”” With portrait, 8vo, 
pp. 473, gilt top. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 

The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D., Fellow 
S bw Pe College of Physicians. By George A. Ait- 

portrait, 8vo, pp. 516, uncut. Macmillan & 


oo $4.00. 
Dictionary of National phy. Edited by ae | 
Lee. Vol. XXX., . et nme 8vo, pp. 446, gi 
Macmillan & 


top. 
Politics and Pen —, et Home and Abroad. By 
W. Hilliard, LL.D. Ad Bh pestealt, rtrait, large Svo, pp. 
tnam’s Sons. $3.00. 





445, gilt top, uncut "edges. G 
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Diary of George Miffiin Dallas, while United States Min- 
ister to Russia, 1837-9, and to England, 1856-61. Edited 
by Susan With portrait, 8vo, pp. 443, gilt top. 

. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 


a, Autobiography of Isaac Williams, B.D. Edited by 
his brother-in-law, the Ven. Sir George Prevost. 12mo, 
pp. 186, uncut. Longmans, Green & $1.50. 


The Duchesse of Angouléme and the Two Restorations. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by James Da- 
vis. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 403. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

‘The German Emperor and his Eastern Neighbors. By 
Poultney __ With portrait, 16mo, pp. 179. C. L. 
Webster & 75 ets. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Essays on German Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth oe 
sen. 16mo, pp. 360. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 

Concerning All of Us. By Thomas Wentworth Higginesn. 
With portrait, 18mo, pp. 210. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

The Golden Guess: Essays on Poet: and the Poets. By 
John Vance Cheney, author . histle-Drift.’’ 12mo, 
pp. 292. Lee & Shepard. 

A ne * Laguerre’s, and Other i. Being nine sketches, 

Hopkinson Smith. 16mo, pp. -. gilt top, uncut 
had oughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2: 

The Presumption of Sex, and Other rai By 
Fay Adams, author of ‘‘ Post-Laureate Idylls.”’ 
pp. 149, gilt top. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

Walter Savage Landor: A Critical Study. By Edward 
Waterman Evans, Jr. pp. 208), gilt top, uncut 

Putnam’s So $1.25 

Political Pamphlets. Edited by George > ec 24mo, 
pp. 303, uneut. Maemillan WG 

English Writers: An Attempt ard a History of En- 
glish Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. VIIL.. 
from Surrey ot 12mo, pp. 416, gilt top. Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.50 

The Variorum Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness. Vol. [X., The Tempest. Large 8vo, pp. 465, 
gilt top, uncut edges. J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.00. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
24mo, pp. 244, gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 


POETRY. 


The Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. By Alfred, 
Lora Tennyson. 16mo, pp. 155, uncut. Maemillan & 
Co. $1.25. 

Poems by the Way. Written by William Morris. 12mo, 
pp. 196, gilt top. Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Marah. By Owen Meredith. 12mo, pp. 202, gilt top. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Selected Poems by Walt Whitman. wy by Arthur 
Stedman. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 176. C. L. Webster 
& Co. 75 cts. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated into English 
verse, 34 an introduction and notes and Latin text, by 
jee 5 . Hague, Ph.D. 4to, pp. 188, gilt top, uncut 

edges. . Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Tributes to Shakespeare. Collected and arranged by Mary 
R. Silsby. 16mo, pp. 246, gilt top, uncut edges. it 
& Brothers. $1.25. 

Poems and Proverbs of George Herbert. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 40 cts. 


FICTION. 

The Quality of Mercy: A Novel. By W. D. Howells. 
12mo, pp. 474. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

On the Plantation: A Stay of a Georgia Boy’s Adventures 
during the War. Joel Chandler Harris, author of 
“Uncle Remus.” Tiles 12mo, pp. 233. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

San Salvador. By Mary Agnes Tincker, author of ‘“‘ Two 
Coronets.”’ 12mo, pp. 335. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The ey = oad of Pensieri-Vani. By Henry B. Fuller. 

w edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 185, gilt top. Century 
Conpeny. $1.25. 

Tales of a Time and Place. By Grace King. 
303. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. By F. D. Millet. 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 284. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


Oscar 
i6mo, 


24mo, pp. 260. 


12mo, pp. 








Van Bibber and Others. By Richard "Harding Davis, 
author of “Gallegher.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 249. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00. 

Manulito; or, A Strange Friendship. By William Bruce 
Leffingwell, author of “* Wild red Shooting.” 12mo, 
pp. 320. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Bama “By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, author of ‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” 16mo, yaPP- 
278, gilt top, uncut edges. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 

A Member of the Third House: A Dramatic Story. By 
Hamlin Garland, author of ‘‘ Main Travelled Roads. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 239. F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.25. 

The Opal Queen. By Eliza B. Swan, author of “Once a 
Year.’ 12mo, pp. 387. Robert Clarke & Co. $1.25. 

Sylvester Romaine: A Novel. By Charles Pelletreau, B.D. 
12mo, pp. 255. James Pott & Co. $1.00. 

In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. By Matt Crim. 
pp. 346. C. L. Webster & Co. $1.00. 

Sea Mew Abbéy. By Florence Warden. author of ‘‘ The 
House on the .”” 12mo, pp. 336. U.S. Book Co. $1. 

The Wrong that Was Done. By F. W. Robinson, author 
< ** Our Erring Brother.” 12m, pp. 467. U.S. Book Co. 

1.00. 

The Misfortunes of Elphin. By T. Love Peacock. With 
—_ 16mo, pp. 159, uncut edges. Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00. 

Fifty Pounds tor a Wife. By A. L. Glyn, co-author of 
” on ats s His Offense?’ 12mo, pp. 368. Henry Holt & 

00. 


The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. Reprint of 
the first edition, with the illustrations, and an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Dickens the younger. 12mo, pp. 759, un- 
cut. Mac & Co. $1.00. 

The Three Fates. By a. Marion Crawford. 

millan & Co. 

A Princess of Thule. . Wiltiam Black. New and re- 
vised edition. Harper & Brothers. {0 cts. 
erry Tales. By Mark Twain. 16mo, pp. 209. 
** Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series.’’ 75 cts. 

Cassell’s “Unknown” Library: In Tent and Bungalow, 
by an Idle Exile. 50 ets. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series: Man and Money. By Emile 
a trans. by Mary J. Serrano; Mrs. Leslie and 
Mrs. Lennox, pevedn fe Lumen, E: snore ba the Infinite, 

by Camille Flammarion, trans. “by Ma TTAaNo ; 
Sows Document, by W. H. my. vol., 50 ets. 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: ihe Jonah of Lucky 
Valley, by Howard Seeley, illus. 50 cts. 

Worthington’s Rose Library: Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation, 
by Ossip Schubin, illus. 50 cts. 

Taylor’s Broadway Series: A Loyal Lover, by E. Lovett 
Cameron. 50 cts. 

Appleton’s Town and Country Library: The Story of 
Philip Methuen, by Mrs. J. H. Needell. 50 cts. 

Carlyle Bi-monthly Series: Theo Waddington, by Julian 
Wyndham. United Pub’g Co. 50 ets. 


MUSIC. 
Manual of Musical History. By James E. Matthews, 
author of ‘‘ A Popular History of Music.” Profusely il- 
lus., 8vo, pp. 462, gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
American Architecture. Studies, by Montgomery Schuy- 
ler. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 211, gilt top, uncut edges. 
Harper & Brothers. b aien, $2.50. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

One in the Infinite. By George Francis Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A. 16mo, pp. 426, uncut. ans, Green & Co. 
$2.50 

Sermons on Some Words of Christ. By i. P. Liddon, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 356, uncut. Longmans, n & Co. $2. 

God’s Image in Man: Some Intuitive hy of Truth. 
- Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ Edward Burton.” 12mo, 

. 258. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 
Larcom. 
$1. 


12mo, 


12mo, pp. 412. 


Webster’s 


Te’ teen Friend. By Lucy 


18mo, pp. 217, 
gilt top. Houghton, 00. 


ifflin % Co. 
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The wt Beyond. rge Hepworth. 1tmo, pp. 116, 
A.D F Randolph ee $1. 00. 

The Philoso hy of Religion. By Herman Lotze. Edited 
by F.C. ybeare, M.A. 12mo, pp. 176, uncut. Mac- 

millan & Co. 0 ets. 

West Roxbury Sermons, 1837—1848. By Theodore 
Parker. From unpublished manuscripts, with introduc- 
tion and biographical sketch. 16mo, pp. 235. Roberts 
Brothers. $1.00. 

Light of the Conscience. By H. L. Sidney Lear. With 

introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 32mo, pp. 
249. , Green & Co. 50 ets. 

The Devout Life. From the French of Saint Francis of 

egy New edition, 24mo, pp. 264. Green & 
0. cts. 


ETHICS. 


The Morals of Christ: A Comparison with ay 
ous Systems. By Austin 
Socialism of Christ.’’ Second 
C. H. Kerr & Co. $1. —_— 

=, paens Principle, and its a= in State Rela- 

y Marietta Kies, Ph 16mo, pp. 131. Ann 
y~ <M Mich.: The Inland Press. 75 cts. 


orane- 
jerbower, author of ** The 
edition, 12mo, pp. 200. 


SCIENCE. 


The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson, M.A. Illus., 
ame, pp. 493. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


soeeh —— of Science. By Arabella B. Buckle ey 
(Mrs. Fisher), author of “The Fai —— of Science.” 
12mo, pp. 122. D. Appleton & Co. 

Marriage and Disease: A Study of Heras By S. A. 
| ae 12mo, pp. 326. Appleton & Co. 

The Rationale of Mesmerism. By A. P. Sinnett, author 
< — ” 16mo, pp. 232. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1.2. 

The Oak: A Po = fotestuation to Forest-Botany. By 
H. Marshall M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 175. me 
ton’s ‘* Modern ‘Scenes Series.” 

Electricity up to Date, 4 Light. 
Bre John B. Verity, M EF. hil 

F. Warne & Co. 75 — 

A Guide to Electric — 
and amateurs. By 8. R 
namo.” Ilus., 16mo, pp. 189, 


$1.00. 


Power, and Traction. 
Tilus., sq. 18mo, pp. 178. 


. For the use of householders 
tone, author of *‘ Thd Dy- 
Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 


FINANCE. 
The Question of oa. Comprisi summary of 
1 ion in the United peg Sh pee pe R. Ehnich. 
es pp. 115. Putnam’s ** Questions of the Day ”’ series. 


The Saver Situation in the United States. By F. W. 
Taussig, LL.B. vo, a Sam, uncut. American Econo- 
mic Assoe’n. Paper, 75 


TEX T-BOOKS. 
New Elemen Algebra. By Charles Davies, LL.D. 


Edited by J. Van Amringe, Ph.D. 12mo, 294, 
American Book Co. 90 ets. 7” 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. 
Schloss. Svo, pp. 287. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The State and Pensions in Old Age. By J. A. Spender, 
M.A., with introduction by Arthur H. D. Ackland, 
MP. 12mo, pp. 165, uncut. Imported by Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 31.00. 

Man anc the State: Studies in A 


, by y= 
5 Megeenentative Covenenens, ly win D - Mead 


and the Ballot, Remsen The 

, by Otis T Masons The Problem of City 

eg he dy Ty ey D. Appleton & Co. 
Each, 12mo, paper, 10 cts. 
The International Congress, at St. Peters- 
. By Cc. D. ~aa Iilus., 8vo, pp. 253. U.S. 

Gov't Printing Office 


| 
| 








REFERENCE-BOOKS. 


A Dictionary of the Targumin, the Talmud Babli and 
Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. piled by 
M. Jastrow, Ph. D. Part V., Pp. 385 to 480. den, boone 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 
Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. a. Charles as 
and Don Lemon. Revised and edited by James Bal 
win, Ph.D. 24mo, pp. 310. Harper & Brothers. $1. mn 
Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopeedia of Things Worth Know- 
‘ing, Things Difficult to Remember, and Tables of Refer- 
ence. 18mo, pp. 214. Harper & Brothers. 75 cts. 
The Handbook Illustrated Dictionary of the English 
. With an appendix of abbreviations, for- 
eign words, ete. With 350 engravings, 16mo, pp. 448. 
Gt P. Putnam’s Sone. 75 ets. 
Vest Pocket Parliamentary Pointer. For Ready Refer- 
ence in society work. Paper, pp. 22. De- 
troit: Thomas J. Crowe. 10 cts. 


STUDIES IN NATURE. 

Little Brothers of the Air. By Olive borne Miller. 16mo, 
pp. 271. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2: 

Red Deer. B 
keeper at Home.” 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Folly and Fresh Air. 
Harper & Brothers. 


JUVENILE. 


Five Little, Peppers: Grown Up: A Sequel to “‘ Five Little 
Peppers — By Margaret Sidney. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 527. D. Lothrop Company. $1.50. 


HYGIENE AND NURSING. 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. In three parts. 12mo, pp. 219. M. L. 
Holbrook & Co. 

A Text-Book of Nursing. For the use of training schools, 
families, and private students. Compiled by Clara S. 
Weeks-Shaw. Second edition, revised and e . I 
lus., 12mo, pp. 391. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


Richard Jeffries, author 2 “The Game- 
- oe edition, illus., 16mo, pp. 248. 

$1.25 

7 ry Phillpotts. 
1,25. 


12mo, pp. 307. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, and Restiveness. 
in Horses. By Francis Dwyer. From fourth English 
edition. ius. ., 12mo, pp. 307. U.S. Book Co. $1.50. 


Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Dinners. Sqezeeted ad by 
M. E. N. —— P. 185, gilt top, rough edges 
1.25. 


| RN 
The House Comfortable. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 


16mo, pp. 232. ees! Siothan. “es 00. 


T? AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 

gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. Send 
stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
York City. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 


With April, 1892, THE DIAL completed 
its Twelfth Year. A full Index and Title- 
Page are issued for the volume. Subscrib- 
ers wishing their copies bound can send them 
to the Publishers for that purpose. Price 
of Cloth Binding, Side and Back Stamps in 
Gold, $1.00 per volume. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
Nos. 117-121 Wabash Avenue, corner Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Re-Ediied and ‘Re-Set from Cover to Cover. 





Futty ABREAST OF THE TIMES. | 


The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged “Dictionary, compris- 


ing the issues of 1864, °79, and ’84 (still copyrighted), has 


WEBSTER’S 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
DICTIONARY 
A GRAND INVESTMENT 


For the Family, the School, the Profes- 
sional or Private Library. 


been thoroughly revised and enlarged, under the supervision 
of Noab Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, and as 
a distinguishing title, bears the name of 


WEBS TER’S 


INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY. 


The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a 
hundred editorial laborers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other ‘Diétionary is invited. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Testimonials, ete., sent free by 


the Publishers. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a Dictionary, as photographic reprints of an obsolete and comparatively worthless 
edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by misrepresentation. 





GET THE BEST, the INTERNATIONAL, which bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pusiisuers, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 





MITCHELL'S, 


A. J. Bowpen. 
One of the most interesting collections ever offered. 


Gero. D. Srrx. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 


Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. | 


Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. 


| NOW READY. 
No. 830 Broadway, New York, have just issued eS 
a large Illustrated Catalogue of 


‘Rare and Standard ‘Books 
and eAutographs. 


Sent gratis and post free on application. 
MITCHELL’S. 


SPECIAL ISSUES IN PAPER COVERS, 
AT FIFTY CENTS. 


EMURV ALE EASTMAN. By A. W. Tourcee. 
NORWOOD. By H. W. Beecuer. 


RIFLE, ROD, AND GUN IN CALIFORNIA. 
A Sporting Romance. By T. S. Van Dyke. 


JUGGERNAUT: A Veiled ‘Record. By Gro. 


Cary EGGLEsTon and DoLores MARBOURG. 


| SRROMANCES AND ‘REALITIES. By Ametia 
E. Barr. 


IN CLOTH BINDINGS. 


| FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN 
| HISTORY (1492 to 1892). By Professor J. H. 
Patron. 2 vols., cloth, $5.00. 


| eA BOOK OF PRAYER. By H. W. Bercuer. 
| From Ellinwood’s unpublished notes. Cloth, 75 cts. ; 
cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


| TYPICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
| Edited by Professor Ropert R. RaymMonp. School 
Edition, $1.20. 








| FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
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SOME IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE LIFE OF JOSHUA ‘R. GIDDINGS. 


By the Hon. Gzorce W. JuLtan, author of “ Political Recollections.” With two Portraits, 8vo, gilt top, 32.50. 


** The importance of the life of Joshua R. Giddings centres entirely in his warfare against slavery. To this he dedicated 
himself with absolute singleness of purpose and the whole strength of his nature. It was this fervor of spirit and perfect con- 
centration of energy which armed him with his power, and enabled him to link his name imperishably with a cause which vitally 
involved the fortunes of the Republic and the progress of liberty throughout the world.”"—From the Author's Preface. 


“GROUND -ARMS!” The Story of a Life. 


From the German of the Baroness BERTHA VON SuTTNER, by ALIce A. ABBoTT. 12mo, $1.00. 


“* This is not a mere book: it is anevent.”” So writes a German critic of this book. It has created the most profound im- 
pression in Germany. “It is frankly a novel of tendency, and pleads with an eloquence that has rarely been given to the sub- 
ject for the disarmament of nations and the inauguration of a new era of peace.”’ 


COLUMBUS AND ‘BEATRIZ. 


A Novel. By Constance Gopparp Dv Bors, author of «Martha Corey: A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft.” 
12mo, 31.00. 

Miss Du Bois has skilfully used the scant materials which exist regarding the second marriage of the great discoverer, and 
must be credited with having well rounded out a chapter of his career that has baffled all his biographers. She has made the 
motif of her novel identical with the great motive of his life, and has given a fresh interpretation of his character; yet the 
scholar has not usurped the place of the novelist, for the story itself is singularly fascinating and absorbing. 








THE EVOLUTION OF LOVE. 


By Emory Mitter, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


This volume is of more than ordinary significance, and may be briefly characterized as a philosophical work with a prac- 
tical application. Says the Advance: “* This is one of the most clearly, rigidly, lucidly thought-out essays on the essential 
philosophy of being and of religion that has recently appeared.” 


THE ‘BEST LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp Gitpin Jonunson. “The Laurel-Crowned Letters Series.” 
16mo, gilt top, 31.00. 
The style of Lamb’s letters is always highly characteristic, and their matter delightful. Mr. Johnson has succeeded 
admirably in selecting ‘‘ the best ’’ of these racy letters, and has furnished a graceful Introduction, sketching rapidly and viv- 
idly the leading events of Lamb’s literary and private life. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN “‘ THE LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS SERIES.” 
Each 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. | THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY 


(To mis Son AnD His Gopson.) Edited, with an Intro- | MONTAGU. Edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Lady 
duction, by Epwarp Gitpin Jonnson. | Mary, by Octave THANET. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Ed- THE BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
ited, with an Introduction, by ANNA B. McManan. Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp P. ANDERSON. 


MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


Comprising Translations of the Works of many of the Best Known European Writers, some of which have never 
been presented in an English dress. 16mo, per vol., cloth, 75 cents net ; half vellum, gilt top, 31.25 net. 


COMEDIES OF CARLO GOLDONI. 1 vol. NOYVALIS: His Lire, Tuoveuts, anp Works. 1 vol. 


PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. By C. A. Sarmvre-Bevve. THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE SEVEN- 
With Portrait. 1 vol. TEENTH CENTURY. Being the Characters of La 
PORTRAITS OF MEN. By C. A. Sarvre-Bevve. With Breuyere. With Portrait. 1 vol. 


Portrait. 1 vol. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. Cartyte’s Transla- 
DOCTOR ANTONIO. By G. D. Rurrtit. 1 vol. tion. With Portrait. 2 vols. 





For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Lee & Shepard's 





New Publications. 





MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION. Tue Facrors anp 
Retations oF Paysican Science. By Prof. A. E. Dot- 
BEAR, author of ‘The Telephone,” ‘* The Art of Project- 
ing,” ete. Price, $2.00. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. By Oscar Fay ApAms. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. Notations of Bird Music. By Sim- 
EON Preasrk CHENEY. Collected and , appendix, 
notes, and bibliography, by John Vance Cheney. $2.00. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. A Series of Essays. By Joun 
Vance Cueney, Librarian of the San Francisco Public 
Library. Cloth, $1.50. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 
IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. By Joun T. Prince, 
Mass. State Board of Education. Cloth, $1.00 net; mailing 
price, $1.15. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW EDUCATION. By Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins, Supervisor of Boston Public Schools, 
author of ‘“*‘ How Shall my Child be Taught,”’ ‘* Observa- 
tion Lessons in the Primary Schools,”’ ete. $1.50. (In press.) 


HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL GYMNASTICS OF THE 
SWEDISH SYSTEM. By Baron Nuss Posse. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents net; mailing price, 55 cents. 

A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Caro.ine 
F. Corpry, author of *‘ His Marriage Vow,” ete. Cloth. 
(In press.) 

THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 


LAW. By Harrgierre R. SHarrvuck, President of the | 
Boston Political Class. Second Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. | 





Decisive Events in American History. 

THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG — 1863. By Samvet | 
Apams Draxkg, author of “‘ The Taking of Louisburg — 
1745,”’ ** Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777,” ete. With Explan- 
atory Notes and Plans. Cloth, 50 cents. 





WITCHCRAFT IN SALEM VILLAGE IN 1692. By | 
Wixriecp S. Nevins, author of “‘Old Naumkeag,”’ ete. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. (In press.) 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. An Exposition of the 
Delsarte Theory of Expression. By Epwarp B. WaRMAN, | 
A.M., author of ‘*‘ The Voice, How to Train it, How to Care 
for it,” ete. With over 150 full-page illustrations by Marion | 
Morgan Reynolds. Quarto, cloth, $3.00. 


SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. By WenpELL 
Puituirs. The Beacon Edition. In two volumes. 12mo. 
The second volume just ready, and sold separately. $1.50 
per vol. 


TALKS ON GRAPHOLOGY. The Art of Knowing Char 
acter through Handwriting. By H. L. R. and M. L. R. 
With many specimens of handwriting. Cloth, $1.00. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. Some Intuitive Perceptions of | 
Truth. By Henry Woop, author of ‘Edward Burton,” | 
** Natural Law in the Business World,”’ ete. Cloth, $1.00. | 


A NEW EDITION OF 
THE ‘DANBURY XCEWS MAN’S BOOKS. 
By James M. Bamtey. Price per volume: Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. Comprising— 
ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW. 
LIFE IN DANBURY. MR. PHILLIPS’ GONENESS. 
THEY ALL DO IT. THE DANBURY BOOM. 


A MILLIONAIRE AT SIXTEEN; or, The Cruise of the 
Guardian Mother. By Ottver Optic. The second volume 
of the ‘* All-Over-the-World Series.”” (In press.) 


FATHER BRIGHTHOPES. An Old Clergyman’s Vaca- 
tion. New and revised edition, with an Autobiographical 
Preface. By J. T. Trowsrince. [IIlustrated. $1.25. 
(In press.) 





LEE & SHEPARD’S 
GOOD COMPANY SERIES. 


Issued Monthly. 





Annual Subscripticn, $5.00 (12 numbers). 
Single Numbers, 50 cents. 





. 17.—Tartrers. By Beulah. With portrait of the author. 

.16.—Prcuuiar. By Epes Sargent. 

. 15.—DrEAMS OF THE DeEAp. Introduction by Edward 
S. Huntington. 

. 14.—His MARRIAGE Vow. By Caroline F. Corbin. 


. 13.—Avuc6ustus Jones, Jr., The Little Brother, and 
Other Stories. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 


. 12.—OsBoRNE OF ARROCHAR. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

. 11.—Covron Bonps, and Other Stories. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 

. 10.—SwEEtT AND Twenty. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 

. 9.—Wuicn Wins. A Story of Social Conditions. By 
Mary H. Ford. 

. 8.—Ir Soe Witt Sxe Witt. By Mary A. Dennison. 

. 7 Sarnia. A Story of Love. By Cora Linn Daniels. 


. 6.—Lire AnD Timgs oF Jesus. As Related by Thomas. 
Didymus. By James Freeman Clarke. 


. 5.—Turee Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

. 4.—Cupso’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

. 3.—Taree Mituions. By William T. Adams (Oliver 
Optic). 

. 2.—In Trust. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

. 1—TxeE Burp MAN Anp THE Deviz. By Phineas. 


Price, paper, 50 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 
LEE & SHEPARD, Pusiisuers, Boston, Mass. 


Our Complete CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
to prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock witb every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
to produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
lique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
esl ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 





EXCELLENT SERVICE. 
The “Fast Train” leaves Chicago, 


At 5:45 P.M. via the Wisconsin Central Lines, for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, Duluth, and the Iron Towns, 
composed of Through Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers, to Chip- 
pewa Falls and Eau Claire, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Ashland 
and Duluth, making close connections at Union Depot, St. 
Paul, with the new train which has just been placed in ser- 
vice via the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Pacific Coast, 
leaving St. Paul daily at 9:00 A.M. 


At 10:45 P.M. 7s (eM Pens Come vin tho 


Wisconsin Central and Northern Pacific Lines, composed of 
Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room and Tourist Sleepers, run- 
ning through to Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash., without 
change. 


For tickets, time-tables, berth reservations, etc., apply to 
City Ticket Office, 205 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl., or to 


Jas. C. Ponp, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt., Chicago, Ill. 





The ‘Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Ciry. 


HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DKCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 
And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


THE “‘MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the « MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 











Price per Gross, - $1.25. 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Cuicaco. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe Railroad— 


The Santa Fe Route. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 


San Diego, without change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 165 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
CuicaGo, Ix. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Topeka, Kan. 





ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Point, - - - 
Business, - - ~ 
Broad Point,- - - 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works: Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark.) N O N P A R E ] 4 (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 


Nos. 333 444 232 
Nos. 048 14 130 
Nos. 313 239 284 





and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers | 


and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. 


| MCCLURG 


STANDARD STATIONERY. 


Wedding Invitations. 
Reception Cards. 
At-Home Cards. 


STYLES in stationery of this kind vary 
but little from season to season, the ele- 
gance of appearance depending entirely 
on the excellence of execution and the 
quality of the materials used. Effect 
considered, our prices are the lowest. 


Menus. 
‘Dinner Cards. 


Luncheon Cards. 
The stationery of this kind that we pro- 
duce always bears distinctive marks of 
originality. We are prepared to furnish 
very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 


A. C. Wabash Avenue 
and 


& Co. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 


By Epwarp Wuymper. With Maps and 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by various artists and engraved by 


the author. 


8vo, 36.00. 


** A memorable addition to the literature of travel. Much of what Stanley has done for an unknown region of the earth’s 
lower surface, Mr. Whymper has done for remote and comparatively unknown regions of the earth’s most interesting and lofty 
altitudes. Such a record of enterprise and daring stamps Mr. Whymper as an intrepid explorer of the first rank.’’—_V.¥. Times. 


** No more important work has appeared for many years. It has extraordinary attractions.’ 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, 
And Other Poems. By Sir Epwiy Arnoip. Third Edition. 
12mo, $1.25. 
** To say they are charming is faint praise.”-— Boston Times. 
** They are virile, strong in feeling and imagery.”’—Cincin- 
nati Times-Star. 
* Full of warmth and color.’’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


*— Boston Beacon. 


THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


By Tuomas CartyLe. Lectures delivered April to July, 
1838. 12mo, $1.00. Now published for the first time. 
‘“* Written in Carlyle’s best manner.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 
* Delightful reading throughout.’’— Philadelphia Press. 
** Of exceptional interest.’’-— Hartford Courant. 


DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME AND THE TWO RESTORATIONS. 


A new volume on the Famous Women of the French Court. Translated from the French of IMBERT DE SAIN1 
AmMaANbD. With Portrait, 12mo, $1.25. 
This, the second of the three volumes devoted to the Restoration period, treats of the later life of the Duchess of Angou- 
léme, and presents a graphic and interesting picture of French court and city life at the time of the first Restoration. 


Recently Published.-THE YOUTH OF THE DUCHESS | In Preparation.-THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE 


OF ANGOULEME, With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


COURT OF LOUIS XVIII. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘** Agreeable additions to a charming series.’"’"— Philadelphia Times. 


ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Prof. H. H. Bovesen. 12mo, $1.50. 

About half of the book is devoted to different phases of 
Goethe's life, character, and works, the English estimate and 
translations of his works, and his views on ethical and social 
questions ; while Schiller, the German novel, Carmen Sylva, 
and the Romantic School, are other topics treated. 


GERMANIC ORIGINS. 


A Study in Primitive Culture. By Francis B. GuMMERE, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford College. Crown 
8vo, $2.00, 

‘** A work as fascinating in manner as it is comprehensive 
in scope and authoritative in detail. In spite of its wealth of 
erudition, it has not a dull page in it.”’--Boston Beacon. 


THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, AND THE REASON, 


As the Three Great Fountains of Divine Authority. 


By Prof. C. A. Briags, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


In this volume Dr. Briggs treats at length the subjects which have attracted such wide attention during the past year 
through the discussions in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and in the religious press. The author deals 
with ** The Bible and the Church,”’ ** The Reason,”’ ‘* The Three Great Fountains,” ** Are the Scriptures Inerrant ?*’ ** Higher 


Criticism,” “‘ Biblical History,”’ and ‘* The Messianic Ideal.”’ 


CHINA COLLECTING IN AMERICA. 

By Avice Morse Earte, author of ** The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England.” With 75 illustrations. Square 8vo, $:3.00. 
Mrs. Earle, who has been a china-hunter for years, writes 

with the authority of an expert and the ardor of an enthusi- 

ast. Each tenned of the subject is treated with the light 
touch and the quiet humor of which Mrs. Earle possesses the 


secret. 
THE GOVERNOR, 
And Other Stories. By Grorce A. Hisearp. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Mr. Howells refers to Mr. Hibbard as having ‘‘a certain 
felicity of execution and certain ideal of performance which 
are not common. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS, 
With Other Essays and Memories. By Rosert Lovis 
STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.25. 

ConTEntTs.—** Across the Plains,” ** The Old Pacific Capi- 
tal,’’ ** Fontainebleau,”’ ‘* Village Communities of Painters,”” 
‘* Epilogue to an Inland Veyage,”’ ** Contributions to the His- 
tory of Life,” ‘‘ The tern Bearers,”’ ‘* Dreams.”’ ** Beg- 
gars,”’ ‘“‘ Education of an Engineer,” “‘ Pulvis et Umbra,” 
** A Christmas Sermon,”’ ete. 


VAIN FORTUNE. 


By Greorce Moore. 12mo, $1.00. 
“It is a fascinating story, and very strong. The details 
are worked out with great vigor and impressiveness.”’’°— Bos- 
ton Beacon. 








POPULAR FICTION IN PAPER COVERS.— In addition to the above book by Mr. Hibbard, there will be added 
later to ScRIBNER’s YELLOw Paper Series, Dr. Holland's Sevenoaks, Robert Grant’s Reflections of a Married Man, Mr. 
Stevenson’s Wrecker, and others. Recent books in this series are: Gallegher, by Richard Harding Davis; Rudder Grange 
Abroad, by Mr. Stockton; Zadoc Pine, and Other Stories, by Mr. Bunner; and Color Study and A Mexican Campaign, by 


Mr. Janvier. Send for a list of the series. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broapway, New York. 








